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RIZPAH.* 
BY N. BR. MARION. 
On! moments to others, but ages to me, 
Ihave sat with the brow of the dead at my knee; 
In the purple of night, at the flashing of noon, 
I have bent o’er the cherislied, that left me—how soon ! 
And looked on the dimness that froze on the eye, 
So bright in its burning—its glances so high ! 
And I watched the consumer, as ever he crept 
’ ‘And feasted where beauty and manhood still slept. 


_ Jloved the dark eye, thougtrits kindling was dead, 
And the pride of that lip, though its blushing was shed. 
Oh, sons of the kingly! hew lovely in death! _., 
Tho’ your frown, when ye died, flitted not with your breath ; 
‘As ye lay in your strength, so unmoving and chill, 
Thete was daring—calm daring, that death could not kill. 
So niighty to conquer, and never to fly, 
And life in its fulness—oh, how did ye die! 


~ The eagle, at dawning, stooped down in his pride— 
With the blood-drops of princes his pinions were dyed; 
Bat he looked on that eye, and he shrouded his own: 
In your sternness of sleeping he left you alone. 
The leopard, at evening, leaped onward in play, 
And he plunged where I knelt as he scented his prey; 
But he knew the strong arm he had metin his mood, 
And he crept to his lair like a fawn of the wood. 


Oh, yon moon, with her cold light, has maddened my brain! 
In the wildness of midnight they waken again: 

In their softness and wrath, in their sadness and glee,” 
With their fierce scowl in battle, thei: bright smileto'me; 


The frown when they struck ’mid the carnage begun « 


The smile as we met when the conflict was done; 
And there is not in Judah a mother so blest 
As I, with my dead in their desolate rest. 


*]L Sam. xxi. 10. 
Eee 
For the New Yerker. 


LEAVES FROM A COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


From flower tv flower, Now soar to the hyaciuth bell, 
From bower to bower, The nightshade | sip, 

For ever fluttering! But it seorcheth my li 
Now on the rose 


Then I’m off where the wood-flow- 
My light wings I close, ers dwell. MS. 


L FORTUNE. 

‘Fortuye favors the brave,’ is an adage as old as the bet- 
ter days of imperial Rome. To prove the contrary and save 
a deal of common-place remark on such athread-bare subject, 
let us endeavor to chronicle one of the freaks of the capri- 
cious goddess who deiighteth so much in undoing the faircoil 
which we are in the habit of daily weaving with the sweat of 
out brow, and who loveth to insinuate amid our gold and 
purple tissue shapeless patches of unwelcome black—who 
filleth (to change the metaphor) the jeweled cup of Pros- 
perity with Burgundy’s best of molten ruby—and at the mo- 
meat when the inspiring beverage is just moistening the 
ready lip, dasheth it to the dust with malicious smile, or in- 
fuseth gall-drops of bitterness in the sparkling nectar. But 
let me relate the anecdote in the words of the sufferer 
himself. owed 

“I was wed to Glory,” said the narrator, a mellow bach- 
tlor of some thirty and odd years, “at twenty-one, and loved 
her fur herself alone, with all the enthusiasm of a republican 
wldivr, and have passed through the chilling ordeal of the 
gloomy day of Leipsic, so fatal to the august fortunes of Na- 
poleon. I served as Liewtenant in the regiment of which 
myuncle was Major—a doughty old remnant of mortality, 
With ahead as mettlesome as Charles’s of Sweden. I loved 
himas a father; for he was the only father I ever knew; in- 
deed, he was father, mother, sister, every thing to me—nor 
wis he an unworthy substitute. Nepoleon’s star wentdown 
tad left us to struggle through the eclipse as we best might, 
tad I had the honor of retiring with well-won laurels to our 
(ountry town, of which I was the undoubted hero: Sofarall 
gre¢ well; but mark how in the sequel Fortune jilted me. I 
fell passionately in love with a certain Colonel’s daughter, 
Who shall be nameless—need I say that I adored her—son- 
Wteered her and ‘besieged her a whole broiling summer, and 


that I at length carried by storm the fair citadel of her heart? 
Alas and alack-a-day! ‘little did I think what a weight of 
rubbish I was about to pull down on my devoted head!’ One 
Summer morning as we sipped our coffee in our favorite 
bower, shaded with vine leaves with the ripe clusters over- 
héad; I broke the subject to my uncle of my intended mar- 
riage with Mary, and timidly hoped sis acquiescence. ‘ What!’ 
said he, passing his finger over a broad scar on his brow, and 
letting his cup:fall with an emphasis into the saucer; ‘what! 
sir, would you marry the daughter of a renegade—-of a piti- 
fal, cowardly, sneaking fellow, who, while fighting the battles 
of the Emperor, had his pockets stuffed with the Bourbons’ 
coin? Did I think yowcapable of broaching such a proposal 
but in jest, I would disown you for ever, by Wagram I would!’ 
‘Jest!’ I exclaimed, sick. at heart, ‘jest on such a subject !— 
Dear uncle, you mean to be facetious; by heaven you do!’ ‘I’ 
faith!’ retorted the old Moustache, ‘I assure you I am as far 
from jesting as ] have ever been since I opened the breach 
which made me Major of the Old Guard and a man of spirit 
to buot!’. I knew who I had todeal with, bit my tongue, and 
was silent. 

“In six months after this sqgne, my uncle slept with his 
fathers, if death have power over such a gun-powder spirit, 
‘Now,’ said I, *E shall be happyyfo my satisfaction.’ Eight 
days after his funeral,his will was opened in my presence, 
and I found myself th® declared heir of his farms, chattels, 
&c. S&e., ‘on the condition that I should marry, before the 
expiration of a twelvemonth, any other than Miss Mary.’ 
‘L stood absolutely aghast; for what could I say to such 
fitundate-issued from the grave with such meditated exacti- 


-_|tidet Three months passed—four—five—six—and at length 


the whole twelvementh had nearly elapsed. In five days I 
should be pennyless, if I married Mary—and equally so, if I 
espoused no oneelse. At this critical moment I-was struck 
with a luminous idea—it was perfectly dazzling.’ ‘I will 
marry,’ said I, with my uncle’s emphasis, (heaven save his 
soul!) ‘I will marry some ancient virgin of four score years 
and ten, on the brink of the grave, and when she dies I will 
be Mary’s, hand as well as heart!’ No soouer said than ef- 
fected, and with Mary for my confidante I married Miss Eu- 
phemia Ratchel, an aged respectable lady of sixty-four, who 
at least for the last twenty years had looked upon @ whole set 
of teeth as a forbiddeu luxury, ‘She cannot fail to die soon,’ 
said I—‘ probably in the course of the ensuing Autumn—and 
then I shall be happy.’ I had employed a large bribe to in- 
duce the ancient virgin to matrimony, and to force her tomake 
up her mind in time! bought her a handsome cottage, and 
settled a life-rent on her! Autumn-came; Winter passed; 
and Spring, love-inviting Spring, smiled in flowers; but there 
she still obstinately sat at her cheerful door, with a smiling 
group of children arourd her, singing snatches of old songs, 
and learning hcr parrot to repeat pleasant phrases and sylia- 
ble the loved name of my own Mary. Two yearspassed thus 
anxiously away. Mary became impatient, and her father 
too began to talk of its being a sin to have employed such a 
subterfuge in order to elude my uncle’s wish, so forcibly set 
down in his will. Weekly I visited my venerablespouse, and, 
Heaven forgive me, almost prayed for her death; but she had 
renewed hex youth hke the eagle, for prosperity is a wonder- 
ful sustainer of oldage. With ber former poverty she would 
have long since slid into a peaceful grave. 1 fumed, I raged 
in proportion as Mary became daily more and more impa- 
tient. 
“T awaked one Summer morn to read the following lines in 
a note from Mary, dated Paris, whence she had gone to re- 
side for a month—only a little month ! (as she ssid on leaving 
me,) with an elderly maiden aunt, from whom she had great 
ions :— Dear H.: Yesterday I was martied to Cap- 
tain ——, of the Roya| Hussars. I am broken-hearted. It 
is my mother who is the cause of our mutual anguish of 
heart,’ &c. I seriously thought of blowing out my brains on 
reading these devilish lines, written on perfumed rose-colored 





peper, with crow-quill lightness; but I read Voltaire, took to 


———— 
smoking, and soon began to reason philosopically on the 
subject. oe 

“In five years aftér all this, my ancier« spouse died, full 
of years and infirmities, and I remain to this day a bachelor, 
and hope to shun for the next forty, if I hold out so long, 
Love's flowery wiles, even to the end of the chapter.” 

This anecdote is fact. Is not Fortune, then, a fickle, un- 
principled jilt? ‘Fortuna favet fortebus'—let the words 
be expunged from the text; they ere undoubtedly an interpo- 
lation or lapsus penne of the transeribers. 

Il... HEBREW LAMENT. 
‘By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down—yea, we wept, when 
we remembered Zion,’ &c. Job. Psalms cxxxvii. 





1. 

By the rivers of Babel we sat down, yea, wept, 
As we thought, lovely Zion, on thee; 

And our lornhazps we hung where the dark waters swept, 
’Mong the boughs of each wide willow-tree; 

For they who have worn us with toil from theearth— 
Who have torn us, a pale bleeding throng, 

Into bondage afar, scornful, asked of us mirth, 
And of Zion called loud for a song! 


ul. 

But how shall we sing, in a cold stranger-land, 
The song of the Lord ?~never! never! 

If tearless for thee, Salem, let my right hend 
Forget all. its cunning for ever, 

If thee I remember not, home of my love! 
Be palsied in anguish my tongue, 

If thee I prefer not, my chief joy above, 
O Salem! though scorners among. 


Il. 
Remember, O Lord, the haught ehildver of Edom, 
In Jerusalem’s desolate day, 
When they shouted in scorn as they robbed us of freedom, 
‘ Sweep—sweep her foundations away!’ 
Sure Thou to a vengeance of doom hast decreed them : 
Their pride shall be turned to dismay, 
O daughter of Babylon! he shall rejoice 
Whoee hand thy beleved little ones 
(Unheard ’mid the carnage Compassion’s soft yoice) 
Shall dash in his ire on the stones! 
I. BROTHERLY LOVE. 
How lovely a sight to behold brethren dwelling 
Together in love’s union bland, 
Heart to heart with one feeling responsively swelling, 
A bappy, @ ne’er sundered band: 
’Tis like the rich ointment which fragrantly shed 
Its perfume o'er his garments from Aaron's blest head— 


Like the light rosy dew in the morning-beam lying 

On Hermon’s green blossoming brow, 
Or the drops on the soft heaving mountains of Zion; 

For there, Lotd of Harvests, hast thou 
Commanded a blessing—a ne’er-failing store— 
Even life "neath thy smile evermore ! 
° PERS-LA-CHAISE. 
Pére-la-Claise, the Elysium of the deed, the ‘grave of 
France!” how Fancy loves to flutter like a golden-winged 
bird among its flowers and funereal trees, far from the city’s 
broil and contamination. Upon this Death's uabrageous 
shore, the noise of its restless billows is stilled to a Summer 
softness, and expires in melody. Here the stern Tyrant of 
Mortality puts on the form of a’pale mother, yearning for ber 
absent and weary children, and invites them to her bosom to 
cradle them to everlasting repose—with a smile like the gold- 
en light ofan Autumn twilight—her sad brow wreathed with 
olive leaves, and her long flowing hair beaming with the Iris 
of Hope! “ 

Yesterday, in a morning ramble through its mossy retreats, 
I met with a lovely tomb in a far retired corner, which seem- 
ed shrined in all the freshness of modern poesy, and sculptured 
with Grecian elegance. It consisted of merely a pedestal of 


IV 





white marble, on which was seated the delicate form of Si- 
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lence, with forefinger on her lips, and a wreath of poppies 
around her brow, and at her feet were relent wend 
these words “Hush, she but sleeps’—while on the 
the pedestal were engraven in letters of gold— 
“ Here lies Louise, aged 15 years. . 
All that of love could die lies buried here !” 
The light shadows of the aspen leaves quivered over the 
sunny abode, and ‘a-beautiful early butterfly sipped the odor- 
ous dews of some violets disposed in the form of a cross over 


her hallowed sleep. I felt tempted toapply to her untimely 


fate the tender lines of my own Wordsworth : 
‘Thou sou! of God’s best earthly 
hes bavay-s0ek S—todenn it be. 
That these few letters traced in gold 
. | Age all that must remain of thee pnts 
Bat then a French tomb-stone lies so often—yet let me be- 


lieve otherwise in this instance, in order that Fancy’s feet 


may find a resting place on earth! 
v. THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
PsaLM xx111. 


The Lord is my Shepherd—I never shall want ; 
He makes me down softly to lie, 

In pastures of green—when in noon’s heat I pant, 
He leads me the still waters by ; 

My soul He restores; for his name's sake He still 

In calm righteous paths leads me onward from ill. 


Yea! though in solitude dim I walk through 
The vale of the shadow of Death, 
No evil I'll fear, for’still near me art Thou— 
I wander Thy kind eye beneath; 
Thy rod and Thy staff my frail footsteps shall stay, 
And comfort me unto the end of the day. 


With bountiful store Thou my table hast spread, 
The eyes of the scorners before ; 
With oil hast Thou richly anointed my head, 
And my cup with its gladness flows o’er. 
Let goodness and mercy my footsteps attend, 
All the days of my life, till they tranquilly end, 
And leaving the pathway of happiness never, 
Dwell at length in the Loid’s lovely mansion for ever! 
VL THE STORMY PETREL. 
Over yon waves in their gloomy strife, 
Flutters there aught instinct with life? 
The morning beams gild not their crests, 
For there the hum of the storm-cloud rests— 
The wreck rolls there—but see! upspringing, 
The Petrel on through the storm is winging ! 
Free as the swallow o’er mountain-stream, 
It skims the foam where the lightnings gleam, 
Many a league from the wave-lashed steep 
Where, cradled ’mid storms, its yourg brood sleep ; 
Yet on it sweeps, with determined wing, 
As though in search of an orient spring. 


No spring it asks but to smooth the waves 

In their bursting flow through the sparry caves, 
Where, of sea-flowers built, its nest is kung, 

Ever anon by the storm-blast swung, 

Like a tolling bell, till its young are cast 

To wrestle, half-fledged, with the wave and blast. 


Bird of the storm! sport of the sea! 

Now swimming sublime—now diving free— 
Now lightly poised on some looming wreck, 
Where the corpse still rolls on the terrible deck— 
Now screaming a knell in the sailors’ ears, 

Who Fate’s dread voice in thy pwan hears. 


Thave heard thy shriek when the storm came down; 
I have marked thy form ’neath the thunder’s frown; 
Thave seen the mariner’s cheek grow pale 
With awe, as thy scream broke through the gale, 
And the sun set red—but I owned no fear, 
Though death in his mightiest form was near! 
For the scene was grand!—QO! may my soul, 
Like thee, through life’s tempests reach sume goal, 
Some nest of love on the Rock of ages 
Built—while around the dread surge rages— 
Where its pinions unfolded in glory may 
Forget the blasts of this passing dey! 

vil, THE MOUNTAIN EAGLE AND THE SUN. 

TRANSLATED. FROM LAMARTINE’S JOCELYN—1X. EPOCH. 

One day the Mountain Eagle to the Sun 
Said, ‘ wherefore shine beneath this vermeil peak ? 


front_of || 





And soll thy pure ray ‘mid‘the dwarfish grass ? 
The viewless moss is never worthy thee !’ 

‘ Bird,’ said the Sun, ‘ with me ascend on high!’ 
The Eagle soaring with the living ray 

Into the cloud, beheld the mountain melt 

And sink beneath his all-astonished gaze— 

For from his throne of light all equal seemed. 

* Well,’ said the Sun, ‘thou seest, majestic bird! 
If the proud hills for me o’ertop the grass, 
Nought to my giant-eye is great or small— 

I’m painted in the drop as in the ocean; 

Tam the star of life to all who view me ; 

The flowret as the cedar feel my glory; 

I warm the emmet, drink the tears of Night, 
And balm my beams among Aurora’s flowers— 


With equal eye for all, behold creation.’ 

Dear children, blese, if your heurts understand, 

This Eye which marks the worm—to which all’s great! 
Paris, June, 1838. W.F. 

REVOLUTIONARY RELIC. 

Very probably, the following letter is published in the Life of Gen. 
Greene and other collections of Revolutionary documents, but we are 
not certain ofthe fact; and our friend who has taken pains to copy it 
from an old MS, in his possession shall be gratified by its appearance 
in our columns. Describing clearly and forcibly, as it does, one of the 
most brilliant passages in our Revolutionary history, it cannot fail of 
being perused with interest by many of our readers. Ed. N.Y. 


GEN. GREENE’S ACCOUNT OF THE BATTI.E OF THE 
EUTAW SPRINGS. 
Heap Quartsrs, Martin’s Tavern, } 
Near Furguson’s Swamp, 8. C., Sept. 11, 1781. 


Sir—In my last despatch of the 25th of August I inform- 
ed your Excellency that we were on our march for Fryday’s 
ferry, to form a junction with the state troops, and a body of 
militia, collecting at that place, with an intention to make an 
attack upon the British army laying at Col. Thompson's, 
near M’Cord’s ferry. On the 27th, on our arrival near Fry- 
day’s ferry, I got intelligence that the enemy were retiring. 
We crossed the river at Howell’s ferry, and took post at 
Mott’s plantation. Here I got intelligence that the enemy 
had halted at the Eutaw Springs, about forty miles below us; 
and that they had a reinforcement, and were making prepara- | 
tions to establish a permanent post there. To prevent this, | 
I was determined rather to hazard an action, notwithstand- 
ing our numbers were greatly inferior to theirs. On the 5th 
we began our march, our baggage and stores having been or- || 
dered to Howell’s ferry under a proper guard. We moved || 
by slow and easy marches, as wellto disguise our real inten- || 
tion, as to give Gen. Marion an opportunity to join us, who 
had been detached for the support of Col. Harden, a report 
of which I transmitted in my letter of the 5th, dated at May- 
brick’s creek. Gen. Marion joined us on the evening of the 
7th, at Burdeil’s plantation, seven miles from the enemy’s 
camp. 

We made the following disposition, and marched at four 
o’clock the next morning to attack the enemy. Our front 
line was composed of four small battalions of militia, two of 
North and two of South Carolinians: one of the South Caro- 
linians was under the immediate command of Gen. Marion, 
and was posted on the right, who also commanded the front 
line: the two North Carolina battalions, under the command 
of Colonel Malmady, were posted in thecentre ; and the oth- 
er South Carolina battalion, under the command of Gen. 
Pickens, was posted on the left. Our second line consisted 
of three small brigades of continental troops—one from 
North Carolina, one from Virginia, and one from Maryland. 
The North Carolinians were formed into three battalions, un- 
der the command of Lieut. Col. Ash, Majs. Armstrong and 
Blount: the whole commanded by Gen. Sumner, and posted 
upon the right. The Virginians consisted of two battalions, 
commanded -by Maj. Snead and Capt. Edmonds, and the 
whole by Lieut. Col. Campbell, and posted in the centre. 
The Marylanders also consisted of two battalions, command- 
ed by Lieut. Col. Howard and Maj. Hardman, and the bri- 
gade by Col. Williams, deputy Adj. Gen: to the army, and 
were posted upon the left. Lieut. Col. Lee with his legion 
covered our right flank; and Lieut. Col. Henderson with the 
state troops, commanded by Lieut. Cols. Hampton, Middle- 
ton and Polk, our left. Lieut. Col.. Washington with his 
horse, and the Delaware troops under Capt. Kirkwood, form- 
ed a corps de reserve. Two three pounders under Capt. 
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What serves i to light these meads, these gulfs, under Capt. Browne with the second. The 


the enemy’s horse and foot, about four miles from their 





legion and = 


troops formed-our advance, and were to retire upon the flanly 
upon the enemy's forming. In this order we moved on tothe 
attack. The legion and state troops fell in with a ps 


Party of 
amp, 


who, mistaking our people for a party of militia, charged 
them briskly, but were soon convinced of their . 

the reception they met with. The infantry ‘of ie 
troops kept up a heavy fire, and the legion in front” 
Capt. Rudolph, charged them with fixed bayonets: they fled 
on all sides, leaving four or five dead on the ground, and seye. 
ral more wounded. As this was supposed to be the adltang 
of the British army, our’ front line was ordéred té forte and 
move on briskly in line, the legion and state troops to take 
their position upon the flanks. All the country js'é 
with timber from the place the action began to the 

And thus doth God, whose measure is Himself, | Springs. The firing began again between two and three 
miles from the British camp. The militia were ordered jp 
keep advancing as they fired. The enemy’s ad 


. par 
ties were soon driven in, and a most tremendous fire began 


on both sides from right to left, and the legivn and sta 


troops were closely engaged. General Marion, Cul, Malny 


dy and Gen. Pickens conducted the troops with great gallant 


ry and good conduct; and the militia fought with a degreeof 
spirit and firmness that reflects the highest honor upom that 
class of soldiers. But the enemy’s fire being greatly superior 
to ours, and continuing to advance, the militia began to give 
ground. The North Carolina brigade, under Gens Sumner, 
was ordered up to theirsupport. These were all néw levies, 
and had been under discipline but little more than a month; 
notwithstanding which they fought with a degree of obttinacy 
that would do honor to the best of veterans; and Ftoud 
hardly tell which to admire most, the gallantry of the offen 
or the bravery of the troops. They kept up a heavy and well 
directed fire, and the enemy returned it with equal spirit, for 
they really fought worthy of a better cause, and gréatéxecu- 
tion was done on both sides. In this stage of the action, the 
Virginians under Lieut. Col. Campbell, and the Maryland 
ers under Col. Williams, were led on to a brisk charge, with 
trailed arms, through a heavy cannonade and a shower of 
musket balls. Nothing could exceed the gallantry and firm 
ness of both officers and soldiers upon the occasion. They 
preserved their order, and pressed on with such tinsbuken 
resolution, that they bore down all before them. ‘Theenemy 
were routed in all quarters. Lieut. Col. Lee bad with great 
address, gallantry, and good conduct, turned the efiemy’s left 
flank, and was charging them in the rear at the same timethe 
Virginia and Maryland trocps were charging them infront, 
A most valuable officer, Lieut. Col. Henderson, got wounded 
early in the action; and Lieut. Col. Hampton,’ who'ton- 
manded the state cavalry, end who fortunately ‘succeeded 
Lieut. Col. Henderson in command, charged a party ofahe 
enemy, and took upwards of one hundred prisoners.’ Lieut, 
Col. Wazhington brought up the corps de reserve upomthe 
left, where the enemy seemed disposed to make further 1 
sistance; and chargedthem so briskly with cavalry andCapt. 
Kirk wood’s infantry, as gave them no time to rally or form, 
Lieut. Cols. Polk and Middleton, who commarded the stat 
infantry were no less conspicuous for their good condut 
than their intrepidity, and the troops under their command 
gave a specimen of what may be expected from mennetint 
ly brave, when improved by proper discipline. Capt. Liew. 
Gaines, who commanded the three pounders with the frost 
line, did great execution until his pieces were dismounted. 
We kept close at the enemy’s heels after they broke, until we 
got into their camp, and a great number of prisoners were 
continually falling into our hands, and some hundreds of the 
fugitives ran off towards Charleston. But a partythiew 
themselves into a large brick house, which stands near'th 
springs; others teok post in a picketed garden, while other 
were lodged in an impenetrable thicket, consisting of song 
ged shrub, called a black jack. Thus securedia front, and 
upon the right by the house and a deep ravirie, upon the lel 
by the picketed garden and the impenetrable shrubs, and ti 
rear also being secured by the springs and deep hollow ways 
the enemy renewed the action. Every exertion was madew 
dislodge them. Lieut. Col. Washington made most si 
ishing efforts to get through the thicket to charge the est 
in the rear, but found it impracticable, had bis horse shot? 
der him, and was wounded and taken prisoner. F 
pounders were ordered up before the house=-two 








Lieut. Gaines advanced with the front line, and two sixes 


and two of the enemy’s, which they had abu 
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ee eng bey were pushed on so much under the command of the fire ALONE, [For the New, Yorker. CART ATE RANA S LASh VOrAGs TO THE PO- 
ed ow ‘the house and the party in the thicket, as rendered it “(Tam haunted by those peslepehels werden * Al ? sions. Tie public has already been ‘ma de eb With this 
a rd impracticable to bring them off again when the troops were A Lorty gift was hers— . leading particulars of Capt. Back’s last perilous expedition. . 
Bote: Tt dered to retire. Never were pieces better served; most That favored child of song, ‘The sketch which we were then enabled to offer— 
in Lamp, ihe ‘men and officers were either killed or wounded. A magio eloquence which stirs thanks to the Geographical 5 wits sore # magi’ 3 
» hoarged ffasington failing in his charge upon the left, and the legion The prood heart of the strong in the volume new before us, which, in » Will, 
agton te . re fegh Tow “e: ; : be the last but one of its series—the expedition of Messrs. 
.f Bia: baliled ia an attempt upon the right, and finding our infantry wey them by her power, Dease and Simpson—of which also, so far as it is complete, 
ont, ie gilled by the fire of the enemy, and our ammunition mostl; Like Womau's gentler mind, a sketch has already appeared in journal firnishing’ 
8: they eevimed, though both officers and men continued to exhibit As bend the fereeere und flower || materials for the final page of the * eventful’ chap- 
fied spesinmon acts of heroism, [ thought proper to retire out of To Autumn's rushing wind.” ter of Arctic Discovery, so creditable to enterprize 
org ihe fire of the house, and draw up the troops at a little dis: ¥et ever to her ears, ! and endurance. ‘ na? ‘ 
AE I eee ersodo; nasthibking it edviceble 19 posh ovced Midst her harp’s sweetest tone, ,_ As, however, the, reeder je slzgady aware thet the main 
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tinued fo annoy our ears. The barometer and other in. | 


struments fell with a regularity unprecedented, yet the 
was broken, and hy maine had abated consi st 
- After many similar disheartening adventures, and when 
the blockade had lasted fnur-and-thety days, the further at- 
tempt to penetrate Repulse Bay, to the point whither the 
r was bound, and whence the reconnoitriag parties 
re was unanimously pronounced hopeless ; then 
all that remained for the disappointed part » Was to antici- 
pate a winter among the ice, and provide as they best might 
against contingencies and surprises of weather. Longer, 
more dismal, and more perilous was the winter, than even 
experience could have anticipated. The moral resistance 
available against its suspenses and rir ye ne became 
naturally a-matter of interest to the father of the discover- 
ers—for such, to all intents and purposes, is every captain 

of such an expedition. 

“ Meantime, we were not unobservant of the habits and 
dispositions of the crew, hastily gathered together, and for 
the most part composed.of people who had never before 
been out of a collier: some half dozen, indeed, had served 
in Greenland vessels, but the laxity which is there permit- 
ted, rendered them but little better than the former. A 
few men-of-wars-men, who were also on board, were worth 
the whole together. e want of discipline and attention 
to personal comfort, were most conspicuous; and though 
the wholesome regulations practised in His Majesty’s ser- 
vice were most rigidly attended to in the Terror, yet such 
was the unsociability, though without any ill-will, that it 
was only by a steady and undeviating syst m pursued by 
the First Lieutenant, that they were brought at all together 
with the feelings of messmates; at first, though nominally 
in the same mess, and eating at the same table, many of 
them would secrete their allowance, with other unmanly 
and pina pl ae This was another proof, added 
to the many I already witnessed, how greatly discipline 
improves the mind and manners, and how much the regu- 
lar service-man is to be preferred for all hazardous or dif- 
ficult enterprises. Reciprocity of kindnesses, a generous 
and self-denying disposition, a spirit of frankness, a hearty 
and above-board manner—these are the true characteris- 
tics of the British seaman ; and the want of these is seldom 
compensated by other qualities. In our case—and I men- 
tion this merely to show the difference of oldenand modern 
times—there were only three or four inthe ship who could 
not write: all read; some recited whole pages of poetry ; 
others sang Frenchsongs. Yet with all this, had they been 
left to themselves, I a believe a more unsociable, sus- 

icious, and uncomfortable set of people could not have 

nfound. Oh! if the two are incompatible, give me the 

old Jack Tar, who would stand up for his ship, and give 
his life for his messmate.” 

Week after week do we continue drifting along with the 
Terror, sometimes fixed, sometimes free, but wherever the 
ice pl times exposed to heavy assaults, when a 
sudden gale caused disruption, and tries the strength of the 
poor ship to the utmost. In November, after repeated tri- 
als and adjustments, the warming apparatus proved totally 
inefficient, and was obliged to be abandoned: toward the 
close of the mouth the officers got "p a play, and it went 
off merrily, but about Christmas the foe to all Arctic voy- 
agers—the languor of scorbutic disease—began to creep in 
among them ; and, with all the zeal of the authorities, it 
became difficult to enforce the proper quantity of exercise 
being taken, much more to stir up inerriment. On Valen- 
tine’s day—to pass on quickly—they began to look forward 
to their release. “But matters, in place of amending, 
—_ became worse ; for on the 9th of March the Terror, 
still drifting, began to be lifted up by the ice, and leakages 
to ensue from the tremendous strain to which she was ex 
posed. On the 16th— 

“Another rash drove irresistibly on the larboard quarter 
and stern, and forcing the ship ahead raised her on the ice. 
A chaotic rain followed; our poor and cherished court- 
yard, its wall and arched doors, gallery, and well-trodden 
peiee, were rent, and in some parts ploughed up like dast. 

ship was careened fully four sate. 5 and sprung a 
leak as before. Scarcely were ten minutes left us for the 
expression of our astenishment that any thing of human 
build could outlive such assaults, when, at 1 A. M., another 
equally violent rush succeeded; and in its way: toward 
the starboard quarter, threw up a rolling wave thirty feet 

, crowned with a blue square mass of many tons, re- 

the entire side of a house, which, after hangin 
for some time in doubtful poise on the ridge, at length fell 
with a crash into the hollow, in which, as in a cavern, the 
ether parviol Ge ship ssomed inabedded. It was i an 
awful crisis, rendered more frightful from the mistiness of 
the — and dimness of the moon. ‘The poor ship crack- 
ed trembled violently ; and no one could say that the 
next minute would not her last, and, indeed, his own 
too, for with her our means of safety would probably 
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“I was uaturally anxious to ascertain, as far as possible, 
the amount of damage received; and, on inspecting the 
outside of the ship with the First Lieutenant and carpen- 
ter, we saw that the fore-foot was completely exposed, the 
ship having been literally lifted up on the surface of the 
seme ice, which had farmerly, as I have said, imbedded her 





up to the flukes of the anchors. How far she was from 
the water’s edge, could not be ascertained, though it was 
seen from the marks that she was heaved up seven feet 
abaft, while on deck, the ascent in walking forward was 
considerable. The larboard side was found to be flattened 
and indented in such a manner, as to make it probable some 
injury had been sustained about the timbers near the line 
of flotation, in a-direction six or eight feet from the main 
channels forward, and the quarter on the same side was 
bolstered up as high as the tafirail by one of the largest floe 
ieces, which pressedseverely on one of her weakest points. 
hese ap earances with the facts of the damaged stern- 
post and the leaks, raised a doubt in my mind, how far the 
ship might be trustworthy when the ice should slacken off 
sufficiently to let her down to her bearings.” P 

In this state, with slight changes, did the Terror remain 
till July, when the operation of the icc-saws, seconded by 
the season, affected her deliverance. How dreary and mo- 
notonous the condition of her crew must have been may 
be inferred from the importance given in the chronicle to 
the chance appearance of a bird, or from the fact that some 
among her officers who “ did not lurk for the chance of a 
shot, were speculating on the possibility of coaxing the —_ 
— in a heterogeneous composition of coal dust.” 

o wonder that on the 11th of July, loud was the cheering 
when the disengaged Terror gave signs of parting com- 
pany with her Old Man of the Sea—the mass of ice which 

ad so long upborne her and embraced her so closely to 
her all but destruction. Yet the greatest peril was to come. 
The ship was fatally injured, and for two days staggered 
onward still among the ice, and not wholly under her com- 
mander’s control. The result shall be told in Capt. Back’s 
own words: 

“July 13. Though there was ice in every direction, we 
continued to drift about a quarter of a mile an hour. Some 
small cakes found their way from beneath our clog, and i. 
was with great satisfaction that we contemplated the in- 
creased breadth of the saw line—a satisfaction not lessened 
by the discovery that the ship had settled more down, her 
draft now being abaft 13 feet 8 inches, and forward 12 feet 
8 inches. Neither, with the incessant working of one 

ump, had the water accumulated in the well above 11 
inches. At9 A. M. there was a moderate breeze from the 
westward, with a thin mist, and, to our unaccustomed eyes 
a sight almost marvelous, a gentle swell on an apparently 
unbroken surface. It was thought the agitation, slight as 
it was, might crack or break the ice alongside; but, as it 

roved otherwise, two warps, fixed to ice anchors, and 
eading to either extremity of the ship, were firmly attached 
at a favorable angle for separating and entirely disuniting 
the entire mass; howover, while we were in the act of 
heaving a powerful strain ‘on the warps, it suddenly split 
diagonally from a hummocky point about 15 paces from the 
starboard bow, along its outer edge, to somewhere near the 
after part of the main chains. . The detached portion, on 
which were two men, (a third being in the dingy, close to 
them,) was instantaneously splintered into three pieces, 
two of which, singularly enough, were separately occu- 
pied by the persons just mentioned, who, standing steadil 
on the whirling and heaving ice, thus violently Secarted, 
gave a hearty cheer, while their companion, having lost his 
balance from the sudden jerking of the dingy, lay stretched 
at full length, and grasping the S pogees on each side. The 
cheering, however, was turned to astonishment, as they 
watched the ship slowly rising and heeling over to port. 
We on board had been surprised that no counter-action 
occurred, and were beginning to wonder that the vessel 
did not recover her equilibrium, but were now startled with 
the conviction that she was gradually going over; and the 
great inclination rendering it impossible to stand on deck, 
every one clung on to windward as he best could. Then 
it was we beheld the strange and appalling spectacle of 
what may be fitly termed a ptr | berg, fixed low down 
with one end to the ship’s side, while the other, with the 
purchase of a long lever, advantageously placed at a right 
angle with the keel, was slowly rising toward the surface. 
Meanwhile, those who happened to be below, finding every 
thing falling, rushed or clambered on deck, where they 
saw the ship on her beam-ends, with the lee boats touching 
the water, and felt that a few moments only trembled be- 
tween them and eternity. Yet in that awful crisis there 
was no confusion; the sails were clewed up and lowered ; 
men from former crews were stationed in the boats, which 
again were rather unhooked than lowered; the barge was 
hoisted out ; and, with a promptitude and presence of mind 
which I shall ever remember with admiration, the whole 
five were provisioned and filled with arms, ammunition, 
and clothing, and veered astern clear of danger. The 
pumps were never quitted, and thou axpoet that the 
ship sepneeen, a the question of Does the leak gain 
on us?’ was asked, and when answered in the negative, 
there was still a manifestation of hope. Our fate, how- 
ever, yet hung in suspense, for not in the smallest degree 
did the ship right. Happily for us, there was a dead calm, 
which permitted us to examine the berg. 

“At the only part along the side, where we could ef- 
fectively act, it was found to be four fathoms thick, and 
along this it was determined to cut with the saw, if provi- 
dentially time were spared us for the operation. On going 


— 

reund outside, with-the First Lieutenant, Tevenet 
fourteen planks below the filled-up part rf the mar re 
to the edge of the water, the angle ‘of inclination: 
above twenty-five degrees, while on the lee side | ste 
from the boat’s thwart on deck. Looking at the 

we perceived that the keel, from the fore-foot aft, was 
and ragged, but to what extent the damage extended could 
not yet be ascertained. The exceeding awkwardness of 
our situation occasioned some difficulty in slinging ang 
placing the stages and sheers for sawing, but this was mu. 
mounted ; and by 11 A. M. the work was begun, and went 
on cheerily. The men were told that much depended on 
their exertions, and were encouraged to finish their tak 
the same day. Provisions were issued on deck, and weak 
grog supplied occasionally ; and thus fortified, and 

by the officers, they sung and worked with that 

istic indifference to peril which has been so often admired 
in British seamen. While we were thus occupied, several 
seahorses came up, and after listening and stretchi 
their necks with a sort of curious stupidity as they drew 
themselves on the ice, and seemed undecided whether to 
remain ornot. At length, however, they tumbled their gp. 
couth bulks into the water, and wrk Sree Meanti 
considerable progress, as was imagined, was made with the 
saw; but on sounding, it was found that instead of cutting 
up and down, it had taken a slanting course, and thus 
obliged us to re-commence; and the lower too, 
proved so hard. that a longer time was required Yat fase 
ing the half yet undone. Seeing this, and reflecting that 
the heaviest part was detached, the same process Was tried 
from aft; and, this being found to be easier, by midni 
there remained but twenty-five feet to cut, for cop 

the two sections. Again the crew were supplied with food, 
making the third pound to each man since the commence. 
ment of the work in the forenoon; but, on this i 
hot cocoa was given instead of grog. After an hour's 
rest, the laborious duty was resumed,.and, stimulated with 
the desire of seeing the ship once more upright, they did 
not relax until Nature asserted her prerogative, 

“After 2 A. M., July 14th, many became so faggéd and 
drowsy, that in spite of the energetic remonstrances of the 
First Lieutenant, they worked mechanically, with theireyes 
shut; and therefore, anxious as I was that all should be ac. 
complished before a change of weatber or other contin. 
gency should interfere, and though ten feet, only were 
wanting to unite the fore and aft line, I gave direction that 
all should quit the ice, and lie down for two houts. ‘It was 
remarked about that time, that the ship bad righted a few 
inches, but still no one could move about the deck without 
holding on to the ropes to windward, The people bad 
crept under the shelter of the deck to escape from the chill- 
ing air of the morning, (for filmy ice was forming on the 
sea;) the officers were dispersed about the deck above; 
and I was contemplating the languid action of these whose 
turn it was to take the pumps, and more particularly, three 
or four jaded forms, stretched out in death-like slumber on 
the lea-side—when, suddenly, there was a sensible yi 
beneath the feet, with the grating sound of breaking ice, 
and, before a word could be spoken, the liberated ship 
righted entirely ; while broken spars, the bent saw, andthe 
massy berg, were all in commotion together. one 
they could spring, the crew jumped on deck, and I know 
not how many cheers commemorated the joyful occasion, 
It was a scene not to be forgotten by the spectators. It 
wanted but one day to complete four months sinee the ship 
liad been thrown upon the ice.” 

After this deliverance, the voyage homeward, thougha 
matter nervous enough in a ship with a stern-post so 
tered and destroyed as the one figured in Captain Smyth’: 
clever drawing, seems but a trifle. We cannot, however, 
conclude the narrative, without an expression~of regret, 
that the exertions and sufferings of the manly and pleasant 
narrator had not been, as they deserved to be, 
with success. London Atheneum. 








SONNET. [For the New-York. 

Come to my forest-home !—the wind is playing 

In the green tree-tops, and the bee goes by 

With its sweet elfin hum of drowsy melody, 
And the low, musical streams are slowly straying 

Amid the old woods and the flowery meads. 

Oh, come !—and let us listen to the reeds 
Which whisper by the margin of the river 

While eve comes down upon its glassy breast, 
And the long shadows of the beeches quiver 

Upon its mimic waves ; there—there, at reat 
Beneath the imperial trees, we’ll talk together 
Of all the changes of life’s changefu! weather, 
And offer up to Heaven, ere we depart, 
The grateful homage of the contrite heart. 

Utica, August, 1838. 
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A Worxman.—* Patrick, I want some body to kilh my 
hogs; do Pha understand butchering?” ‘Faith, and it 
that can lend you a hand at thet same; but it’s a bos 








want along wid me, for getting the fur off is the only 
the business I vnderetand.” ee 
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From the Connecticut Couran 
SUMMER SONNETS. ; 
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MOONLIGHT IN JUNE. 

Tuov hast a gentle ministry, oh Moon! 
Ridiag in solemn silence through the sky, 
And gaziog, from thy trackless path on high, 

Upon the beauty of the leafy June. 

On such « lovely night, I ween, as thia, 
Endymion felt thy pale lips’ dewy kiss ; 

Forfar around, on every plain and hill, 

In the soft gleaming of thy silver ray, 

Flower, tree and forest, breathless now, and still, 
Rest from the burning brightness of the day. 

Silence is over all Yon murmuring rill 
Alone leaps gladly on its tireless way. 

In thy soft rays, how beautifal is night 


Like man’s cloud-covered path, by woman’s love made bright. 


Il. 


TO A,ROB:N. 
Sweet bird! that, hidden by the dark green leaves, 

Didst pour thy pleasant song at break of day, 
Making glad music round my flower-wreathec eaves, 

Why has thy gentle warbling died awny ? 

Come nut the zephyrs from the sweet soush-west 
As freshly to thy leaf-embosomed nest? 
Less fragrant are the flowers of summer’s prime? 
Or pin’st thoy for thy far-off southern clime ? 
Or is it that thy nvisy young have flown, 

Leaving their green home in the o’ershadowing tree, 
That thus thou mournest, desolate and lone, 

Where once thy song burst furth sv loud and free? 
Alas! that summer's perfumed airs should bring 

Sorrow to one like thee, so light of heart and wing! 
IIl. 
A RAMBLE IN THE WOODS. 
The soft, sweet music of the forest birds— 

The fragrance of wild flowers—the solemn hush 
Of the dark wouds, more eloquent than words— 

The murmuring sound of summer streams, that rush 
O'er flowers oy oa ne grass, our souls beguile, 
And teinpt onr wandering feet for many a mile. 
Through the green leaves we look to yon deep sky— 

—Blue as the ocean stretching far around— 

And feel our souls—tu earth no longer bound— 
Spreading their eagle wings to soar o" high. 

Oh! in this perfect stillness, how the heart 

Pants for that power that is its bewer part; 
And ’mid the teachings of these trees and flowers, 
Sighs o’er the memury of its wasted hours! 

IV. 
SUNSET AFTER A STORM. 

Lo! where the mountains mingle with the sky, 

A breaking light in all the glowing west! 
And slowly now its lustre spreads on high, 

As the veiled sun sinks calmly to his rest. 
The broken cluuds are bathed in golden light, 

That mingles sweetly with the sky’s deep blue: 
And as the twilight fades, from heaven's far bight 

The first bright star of eve is shining through, 

The low wind’s voice falls gently on > ear, 

And with it, to the lone and weary heart, 

Comes a deep joy, that, could it ne’er depart, 
Might make us sigh to dwell for ever here. 

Tt may notbe! E’en from such glorious skies 
Oh! who can tell how sad a morn may rise? 
aaa 
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No. IV. 
WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS, ESQ. 


_ Tae land of the pilgrims not only is the cradle ot American 
liberty but also of A:nericd literature. Boston, styling her- 
self “ The Literary E-nporium,” has, for more than a cen- 
tury, boasted, not only her Fanueil Hall and her stern patri- 
ots, but her halls of science and her men of learning. 
the band of refugees, who landed on the rock of Plymouth, 
were men of profeund erudition, as well as ‘unaffected piety ; 
divines, not only deeply read in the fathers, but scholars, 
whose minds were stored and enriched with lore. Side by 
tide, with their first humble temple of worship, rose the walls 
of the still hambler school-house ; and, nourished by intelli- 
gence and piety, religion and science, like twin sisters, grew 
Up together in the iand. Upon the foundation laid by the 
wisdom and foresight of the early eettlers of the Plymouth 
colony, through the industry and taste of succeeding geners- 
Hons,@ strong and beautiful temple has been erected, which, 
like the Enhesian Diana in its influence, has until recently, 
claimed and received the homage of all the devotees of learn- 
ing throughout the American Union. Yale and Harvard first 
shed around it their classic light, like pharoi on the shores 
of science, guiding the sons of learniag through the reigning 
m 


Among 


Although precedence is justly due to New England in lit- 


eraiure, we must not withhold the trath, that to Southern 
mind, as it developed itself in the general relations of the 


‘can people to each other, throughout one of the most 
ing periods of human events, is due the palm of su- 


Premacy; the one State of Massachusetts, perhaps, alone ex- 
~ other colonies. But to balance this, the Carolinians and 


New England maintained her ascendancy in litera- 
the superiority of her home education vver that of 


were generally educated in Old England, the tu- 
and libraries of which country, it will nut be 


denied, were far superior to any in the commonwealth Of 
Massachusetts. After America cast off her allegiance to 
Great Britain, New England became almost exclusively the 
oursery of men of learning in the South. 

At length Virginia and the Carolinas, beginning to feel the 
‘orce and truth of the proposition that Toreige education 
(here used in its most limited sense) is dangerous to patriot- 
ism, resolved to become independent of the North, and laid 
foundations for literary institutions at home. They were, 
bowever, still dependent on New England for instructors; 
for those Southern gentlemen, who could meet the expense 
of an education abroad, were such, always, as Could live in- 
dependently of labor, especially scientific toil. All, or nearly 
all of. the educated Southerners, were men of easy fortunes, 
and therefore, indisposed to literary exertion; or professional 
men, too much occupied to turn aside from their daily duties. 
he North, therefore, supplied professors for their infant col- 
leges. That independence in their fortunes, which rendered 
it unnecessary for Southern gentlemen to superintend their 
colleges, was also a bar to their engaging in literary pursuits; 
for, it is the spur, oftener than the laurel, that urges genius 
toward the goal of fame. Therefore, although the South has 
produced many of the most polished scholars, eloquent ora- 
tors, and profound statesmen, who, during the last half cen- 
tury, have distinguished our country, her sons have, until a 
recent period, kept aloof from participating (we except Mar- 
shall, Wirt, and a few others, whom our limits will not per- 
mit us to mention more particularly) in the current literature 
of the day. Philadelphia first began to enter the lists against 
New England, and has already equalled the renown of che 
once literary emporium. New York and Baltimore followed 
in the race for literary distinction, and Charleston, more re- 
—_ has advanced her claims to rank, as the Athens of the 

ut 

The colleges and universities of Virginia and the Carolinas, 
now rank among the first in the United States, wanting alone, 
that age, which always commands a certain veneration, re- 
spect .and confidence, to rival the parent institutions in New 
England, around which is thrown the venerable charm of an- 
tquity. 

The steps by which a people, whose elements are of such 
a kind as compose the constantly forming states of this 
Union, advance to literary distinction, after the want of lit- 
erature is discovered, are few and easily traced. A weekly 
periodical, and the district, or village school, rise up nearly 
together; the academy grows out of the latter, and the weekly 
iiterary paper out of the furmer: this, in its turn is followed 
by the monthly magazine, the cotemporary of which is the 
university. At this crisis, the foundation of permanent lit- 
erature and science is established, and the progress of the 
state toward literary eminence will then rest solely upon the 
energies and geniu~ of its population. Like the target in a 
school of archery, magazines may then test the skill of the 
literary gladiators of the universities, whose genius prompts 
them to enter the arena of literature, and encourage them 
eventually to a higher trial of their aim, in a wider and more 
responsible field. Leaving, however, this brief digression, if 
on so discursive a theme as literature, we can be said ma- 
terially to digress, we will endeavor to adhere mure closely 
to our subject, which is one branch of Southern literature 
alone, and this branch is Fiction. 

The most prominent novelist in the South, its mort eminent 
author, and one whose name stand g the foremost of 
American imaginative writers, is W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. 
of South Carolina. 

This gentleman is a native of South Carolina. His first 
appearance as an author, with that prematurity which gov- 
erns both mind end matter in a Southern clime, was made at 
the early age of nineteen. “Lyrical and other Poems,” is 
the title of this boyish production, which extended to two 
hundred pages, and bears the ambitious motto “ Mibi cura 
futuri,”’ a desire felt doubtless by all authors, but seldom so 
andaciously avowed in front of their works. In this produc- 
tion, which appeared in 1827, are a few gems of poetry, here 
and there, discoverable amid a mine of juvenile crudities. 
Of its reception we know but little, but from the fact that the 
book was shortly after suppressed by the author, its popular- 
ity was, no doubt, sufficiently limited. In his twenty-first 
year, Mr. Simms again ventured into the literary lists, throw- 
ing down his gauntlet, in the shape ofa neat little 18mo, priat- 
ed in Charleston in 1829, and entitled “* The Vision of Cortes, 
Cain, and other Poems.” To this work he affixed his name, 
the former work having been published anonymously. This 
book was better received, inasmuch as it was more deserving 
of merit than the lyrics. It possesses numerous excellencies, 
and contains lines, and even stanzas that breathe the true 
spirit of song. His verse is animated, and often sparkles 
with the fire of genius. With many beauties, there exist 
more defects, but throughout them all is visible the proof of 
poetical power of nocommon order. The articles are chiefly 
fragmentary, appear to have been thrown off, as the painters 
say, ata sitting, and, without being honored by the super- 

ision of the author, placed in the printer’s hands; for this 
is the way young authors, impatient to arrive at the dignit 
of type, «lo these things. “ The Vision of Cortes,”’ the le 
ing poem, is thirty-three cantos in length, in the “Lady of the 








ee —S 
history. Young authors can seldom dismount from thei? 
high horse to look along the ground after landmarks. Gen- 
ius nevet consults volumes. Poets, forsooth, have nothing 
to do with other books than the book of naiure. 

This “volume of Poems, though not delicient in genuine 
merit, and plainly bearing blossoms promising that truit 
which has since ripened, would not deserve a notice in this 
article, aside from their relation to the early literary history 
of the subject of it. He, himeelf, will not thank us for alind- 
ing to them here, having long since made his atonement to 
the public in the suppression of the work. So, the proud 
young eagle scorns the shaggy and unsightly pinions of she 
eaglet, albeit from them grow the broad s rely wings on 
which he balances himself in mid air, or darts flashing in the 
sunlight. 

Within a year after the publication of the “ Vision of Cor- 
tes,” appeared another volume of boyish miscellaneous verse. 
This was followed by a fourth, entitled ‘The Tri-color, or 
the Three Days of Blood in Paris,” a poem of 600 lines, in 
the form of the lyrical ode, intended .to illustrate the revolu- 
tion of the trois jours, in 1830. The volume is eked out 
with other poeins on kindred topics, This poem, like all the 
early productions of the poet, bears the evidence of hasty 
composition, yet it appears to betver advantage than all that 
preceded it, though perhaps without possessing the same 
amount of poetry; but the art or machinery is more perfect, 
and fewer crudities are discoverable of immature judgement, 
to offend.the taste of the reader. This work was published 
anonymously, and was shortly afterwards suppressed by the 
author. Norieof these four early productions were encourag- 
ingly salable; they were limited in their circulation, and 
won for the author but faint reputation. But Mr. Simms did 
not devote his attention exclusively to poetry. During the 
whole of the period embraced by the above-mentioned works, 
he was the able and industrious editor either of a literary or 
daily political journal, and all his poetical pieces were writ- 
ten in the intervals of his engrossing occupation As the 
conductor of'a party journal, he was fearless, just and honest, 
immovable and self-sacrificing, where political truths were 
at stake; and so firm on adherent to the unadulterated prin- 
ciples of civil liberty, that he was regarded in his station as 
conductor of the City Gazette (the first journal, ‘we believe, 
that ever took side against nullification, ) as particularly harsh 
and uncompromising. This newspaper eventually involved 
the editor in losses, and burdened him with pecuniary respon- 
sibilities. He therefore disposed of it, and with the inde- 
pendence of a zelf-sustaining mind, and of a man confident in 
his own powers, resolved to retrieve his fortunes by his pen, 
enlisting it in a species of composition in some degree for- 
eign to what he had hitherto attempted. From this hour, 
the career of Mr. Simms as an author may be said to have 
commenced; for up to this time, ne bad accomplished noth- 
ing fairly to entitle him to any considerable rank amon 
American poets. . The work to which we allude, and wh 
laid the foundation of poetic fame, destined, we doubt not, to 
survive, is‘ Atalantis, a Story of the Sea,” a dramatic poem, 
in three parts, bearing the impress on every page of a high! 
imaginative and poetic mind. The story is simple, and beau- 
tifully told. The argument is as follows: Onesimarchus, a 
sea-god, enamored with the charms of the fairy queen, Ata- 
lantis, seizes and imprisons her, and deprives her of her 
wand, by the aid of which alone she could hope to escepe. 
A ship at length appears in sight, and the monster leaves her, 
to lure the distant stranger tohisisland. A benevolent spirit 
of the air, in seeking to render abortive the malignant plans 
of Onesimarchus, in vain warns the crew of their danger. 
The barque is wrecked, and a beautiful youth who is the 
mortal hero of the drama, is cast on the enchanted island. 
The lovely fairy, on beholding him weeping for a sister lost 
in the waves, loves him. Her love is requited. By bringing 
natural and moral powers to bear against supernatural and 
diabolical ones, he overcomes the monster, and extricates 
the fairy from her situation, effecting at the seme time his 
own release. 

Though the machinery of the story is so exceedingly sim- 
ple, it is maneged with great effect, and made the medium 
of much beautiful imagery, touching description, and great 
purity and melody of versification. The poem is purely im- 
aginative, appeals to the intellect alone, leaving the bosom 
untouched ; hence its moral, which is beautiful and eppropri- 
ate, is, in a measure, lost. There is a manly and concise 
vigor in this poem, anda clearness of expression, found only 
in the best poets of the language. Its general charecter is 
wildly imaginative, yet it is not wanting in play of fancy. and 
touches of delicate pleasantry. A few extracte will best illus- 
trate the style of which we speak. The vessel is gliding 
over a summer sea, when Leon, the mortal hero, and his sis- 
ter Isabel, hear ahe voice of the goud spirit warning them of 
the designs of Onesimarchus. 

Leon.—Didst hear the strain it uttered, Isabel ? 

Isa.—-All, all! It spoke, methought, of peril near 

From rocks and wiles of th’ ocean. did it not? 

Leon.—It did, but idly! Here can lurk norocks; 

For, by the chart, which now ~~ ¥ } x lies, 

Thy own unpractised eye may well discern 

The wide extent of dhe panne —ehesclon all. 

The land, for many a league, to th’ 











Lake” verse. Its imagery is often exceedingly incorrect, 
and it is written without the slightest regard to geographical 





And nota point beside it. 








Wherefore, then, 

Should come this voice of warning? | ; 
From the deep; 

It hath its demons, as the earth and air— 

All tributaries to the master-fiend 

That sets their springs in motion. This is qne, 

That, doubting to mislead us, plants this wile, 

- Soe to divert our course that we may strike 

The rocks he fain. would warn us from. 
Iea..—A subtle sprite! And, now I think of it, 
Dust thou remember the old story told 
By Diaz Ortis, the lame mariner, 
of an adventure in the Indian seas, 
Where he made one with John of Portugal, 
Touching a woman of the ocean wave, 
That swam beside the barque, and sang'strange songs 
Of riches in the waters, with a speech 
So winning on the senses, that the crew 
Grew.all infected with the melody ; 
And, but for a good father of the church, 
Who made the signof th’ cross, and offered up 
Befitting prayers, which drove the fiend away, 
They hed been tempted by her cunning voice 
To leap into the ocean? 


Mendez, the captain of the fated ship, also hears the warn- 
ing voice, but makes light of it. 


It is a standing tale 
With the old seamen, that a woman comes— 
Her lower parts being fishlike—in the wave, 
Singing strange songs of love, that so inflame 
The blinded seamen, that they steal away 
And join her in the waters ; and, that then, 
Having her victim, she is seen no more. 
Leon.—And is it deemed the idly vent’rous thus 
: Become a prey, and forfeit life at once? 
Mendez.—So must it be; and yet, there is a tale 
’That they do wed these creatures, which have power 
So 10 convert their nature as to make, 
As to themselves, the waves their element; 
And have a life renewed, though at the risk 
And grievous peril of their Christian souls, 
Doomed thence unto perdition. 
Te msi othing of this music ? 
n is music 
Mendez. By’r grace! 
Surely I hold it the wild, lustful song 
this same woman, who has lost, perchance, 
—Since death must come at last, who comes to all— 
Her late companion. Would you take his piace? 
If not, wax up your ears and take your rest; 
There’s nought to fear, and sea-room quite enough. 


PFs 


And you then 


After the shipwreck, the fuiry, Atalantis, chances to ram- 
ble with her attendant, Nea, along the sand, where she dis- 
covers the inanimate form ef the youth Leon, clinging toa 


spar. 
Atalantis. But what is here, 
Grasping a shaft, and lifelessly stretched out ? 
Wea.—One of the creatures of that goodly barque; 
Perchance the only one of many men 
‘That from their distant homes went forth in her, 
And here have perished. 
Atal. There is life in him; 
And his heart swells beneath my hand, with pulse 
Fitfal and faint, r-turning now—now gone, 
That much I fear it may not come again. 
How very young he is—how beautiful ! 
Made, with a matchless sense of what is true, 
In manly grace and chiseled elegance ; 
And features rounded in as nice a mould 
As our own, Nea. There, his eye unfolds! 
Stand away, girl, and let me look on him! 
It cannot be that such a form as this, 
So lovely and compelling, ranke below 
The creatures of ourkingdum. He is one 
That, 'mongst them all, might well defy compare, 
Outzhining all that shine ! 
He looks as well, 
In outward seemimg, as our own, methinks; 
And yet, he may be but a shaped thing, 
Wanting in every show of thathigh sense 
Which makes the standard of true excellence. 
Atal.—Oh, I am sure tliere is no want in him! 
The spirit must be true, the sense be high, 
The soul as far ascending, strong and bright, 
As is the furm he wears, and they should be 
Pleased to inhabit; ’twere a fitting home ! 
Breathe on him, Nea; fan him with thy wing, 
And so arouse him I would have him speak, 
‘And — | my doubt. Stay, yet awhile: 
Now, while his senses sleep, I'll place my lip 
Upon his own—it is so beautiful! 
Such lips should give forth music ; such a sweet 
Should have been got in heaven—the preduce there 
Of never-blighted gardens. 
’ [starts] Cling to me! 
Am T not with thee now, my Isabel? 
Atal.—Oh, gentle sounds !—how sweetly did they fall 
In broken murmurs, like a melody 
From lips that, waiting long on loving hearts, 
Have learned to murmur like them! Wake again, 
Sweet stranger! If my lips have wrought this spell, 
Pepa ear tae a 
8 a eath, t shall, once more 
Wake end seateve thee. ne : 


Leon. 


Leon at length proposes to challenge Onesimarchus to sin- || of these, perhaps, was Mr. Paulding, who has not, however, 
gle combat. Atalantis replies! confined his talents exclusively to novel writing, and whose 


[Kisses him. 
[Swoons again. 


THEsNEW-YORKE R. 


Could I get my wand, 

In which a power of mightiest strength abides, 

Td battle him myself; and drive him back, 

And whelm the barren isle on which we rest. 

Nay, more than this: if that thy sister sleeps 

Beneath the waters, though I may not win 

Her spirit back to life, with that same wand 
. We both may penetrate the tumbling waves, 

Without or hort or harm—with vision free, 

To find her gentle beauties, where they rest 

On quiet beds 6f flowers beneath the deep; 

And with euch dext’rous skill we may enwrap, 

With a choice wreath of shells, her fragile form, 

That still her eyes should shine as when ia life, 

Her cheeks still glow with purest red, Ler lipsp— 

Though they uo more with many a tone of love, 

Made sweet by beauty, whisper in your ears— 

Still look the sweetness they have ever looked, 

Wearing the womed freshness that was theirs ; 

And nothing that thy sense may seek shall lack 

To her preserved bloom. 
The above passages, aside from some negligeuce of melody 
in the siructure of two or three of the lines, wre remarkably 
beautiful. They breathe the spirit of the high and beautiful 
in- poetry. As an entire production, thyugh still wanting in 
finish, Atalantis claims distinction as the best, as it is the 
earliest American dramatic poem. Some passages in it are 
not unworthy of our modern Shakspeare, James Sheridan 
Knowles:—(this we consider high, but deserved praise:) 





Atal. 








| fame as a romancer, rests principally upun his ‘ Dutchman's 


Fire-Side,’ and his. * Westward Ho!’ both novels evinei 
great talent, and which obtained for their author d 
reputation. Anotherof these novelists is Dr. Bird, of Phila. 
deiphia, the cuthor of ‘ The Gladiator,’ ‘ Calavar,’ * The te 
fidel,’ and ‘Tne Hawke of Hawk-Hollow ;’ Productions of 
distinguished merit and deserved popularity. Mr. K, 

of Baltimore, the author of * Swallow Barn,” ‘ Horse 
Robinson,’ and that original and amusing jeu d'esprit ‘Shep. 
pard Lee,’ is also one of them. These three disting hed 
writers, with Mr. Simms, were, in 1835, at the timer the 
Yemassee, the most prominent novelists, occupying the grpund 
so successfully held by Mr. Cooper. Jvhn Neal, EX. who 
had gained fume as a novelist, and whose writings: will be 
particularly noticed hereafter, and two or three’others had 
retired from active authorship before the peried we bute; 
named, and do not act as co-aspirants with these gentlenien, 
Some writers have appeared also, within the lasttwo Or three 
years, who have not yet won the toga virilis of the mature 
writer. The field was in 1835, and, in a degree, still is in 
the possession of these four novelists, who, possessed uf dif. 
ferent degrees of talent and popularity, and writers of 

an equal number of fictions, vow share between them the 
fame which Cooper once possessed alone. One of these, or 
some other one, must eventually outstrip his co-aspirants, end 
fix on himself the public eye. There is bot one wreath, and 
but one can win it. Although the general term for literature, 





while in some of the more touching scenes, we are reminded 
of the exquisite fency of Maturin. Compared with the most 
distinguished cotemporary poets. Mr. Simms combines with 
the sparkling wit and graceful vigor of Halleck, the elegance 
and gentleness of Bryant, resembling him closely in his truth- 
ful delineations of rustic scenes, and in the melancholy pbil- 
esophy, characteristic of the great American poet. Atalun- 
tis belongs to the class of the ‘ Lempest,’ and ‘ Midsummer 


is, ‘the republic of letters,’ experience ptuves that itis an 
absolute moaarchy. No age has exhibited more than one 
monarch of literature, in each of its branches, There has 
appeared in a generation but one Shakspeare, but one Mi 

but one Bacon, and but one Sir Walter Scott. Nor has 

branch of science remained for a length of time under (if it 
may so be expressed) aninterregnum. From among thé cgy. 





Night’s Dream,’ the ‘ Comus’ of Milton, and Byron’s ‘ Man- 
fred,’ partaking largely of the tone and character of all of 
them, without forfeiting its claim to originality. As an 
American work, it is a novelty, and its appearance created 
many commendatory notices from the press, on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The main fault of the poem is a tedium and 
prolixity of dialogue, the necessary consequence of inatten- 
tion to epic arrangement. We have, at some length, dwelt 
on Atalantis, as it is the poem on which Mr. Simms takes 
rank as a poet, aside from certain beautiful lyrics, since pub- 
lished. 

In 1832, the same year Atalantis appeared, Mr. Simms 





didates for the seat of eminence, Genius selects her favorite, 
and with the universal consent of mankind, places him on 

| the vacant throne. Who will be elevated to the séats vaca. 
\ed by Scott, in Great Britain, and, perhaps by Cooper, in 
America, a few years will determine. 

The Yemassee is the most interesting of Mr. Simms’ noy. 
els, although the Partisan and Mellichampe are more labor 
ed and finished productions, In his description of Southem 
| forest scenery, Mr. Simms is very happy, and paints with the 
|eye of astudent of nature. The portraits of Indian charac- 
jter which he has drawn, are remarkably graphic. In his 
draughts of the aboriginal warrior, be is only second to Coop. 
er, and in one or two instances he has excelled that great 





published in the American Quarterly, a review of Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s ‘ Domestic Manners.’ It acquired immense popular- 
ity, the pavers were filled with copious extracts from it, and 
on al} sides it met with the highest encomiums. It was re- 
published in London, and sold enormously as a shilling pam- 
phlet. We next hear of our author in a new character, that 
of a novelist, in which he is best known to the American pub- 
lic. In 1833, he published his first romance, entitled ‘ Mar- 
tin Faber, or the Story of a Criminal,’ which established the 
fame of the author as a writer of prose fictions. It rapidly 
acquired popularity. It is written in a free, forcible style, 
which is a prominent feature in the writings of Mr. Simms; 
and while 1t contains many uncommon beauties of thought 
and expression, and some fine touches, as if with a master’s 
pencil, it is overlaid with too much of the ‘Southern flores- 
cence,’ as some one has termed the warm, fluent, figurative 
language of the South; a term sufficiently strong to apply to 
that effulgence and glitter of language, which is a character- 
istic, but not an unfavorable one, of Southern oraters and 
writers. : 

Tie fame of Mr. Simms, as a novelist, is, however, to be 
dated frum the publication of ‘Guy Rivers, a Tale of Georgia,’ 
a-fiction which appeared a short time after Martin Faber. 
This production obtained for the author extensive popularity, 
and widely extended his name as a writer. Historical events, 
and historical facts, eo difficult to amaigamize with romantic 
incidents, are interwoven in this tale, with much effect. Tt 
contains more stirring scenes, and several touching pictures 
of still life. In the delineations of some of his characters in 
this novel. Mr. Simms has been eminently successful. His 
descriptions of Southern scenery are bold and natural, and 
evince the close observer and admirer of nature, in her quiet 
beauty as well as in her majesty. The popularity of Martin 
Faber, although it passed through two editions, was, in some 
degree, limited to the South; that of Guy Rivers was more 
extensive, and after its appearance, the Union claimed the 
novelist as One of her national writers, whose genius and tal- 
ents promised to confer honor upon its native literature. 

Guay Rivers, which passed through a third edition, was 
followed in 1837, (about five years, we believe, after the 
publication of Atalantis) by ‘The Yemassee,’ a romance of 
Carolina. This novel at once obtained extensive popularity, 
and soon passed into a second, and then into a third edition. 
This production placed Mr. Simms among the foremost of 
Ameri-an novelists. 

After Mr. Cooper, by placing the scenes of his later fictions 
in Europe, and by residing there himself, had virtually de- 
serted the field of American fiction, several competitors for 
bis laurels appeared before the public. The most suceessful 











master of American fiction. 

In all that goes to make a romance suited to the taste of the 
| present age, the Yemassce iseminently rich. The romanceof 
| the narrative is admirably sustained, while the curiosity and 
excitement of the reader are preserved unabated; it abounds 
| in scenes of intense tragic interest, and with passages of deep 
|feeling. As a tale, it is sufficiently mysterious, and ié well 
lteld. The style is graver and more direct than Martin Faber; 
polished without being stiff, or parting with any of itsche 
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teristic ease oryivacity. Nevertheless it is open toctiticism, 
and perhaps received aseverer share of caustic ex cathedra 
than any previous production of the same author. This,how- 
ever, may have been owing, in part, to the crisis at which Mr. 
Simms had now arrived. There is a certain point inan av 
thor’s career, which, if fully p d, becomes to him 
the gate to future eminence. The first, second, and perhaps 
third books of a new aspirant to literary fame, n.ay be gently 
handled; but when by a succession of works, the new can- 
didate evinces his determination toclimb to the topmostpesk 
of the literary Pisgah, those custom-house officers of ‘iter 
ture, the critics, with equal resolution"determine to examine 
rigidly into his claims to this distinction. Bella horride 
bella! Then comes the tug of war indeed ! On everysidete 
is assailed : dangers thicken around him, clouds hangovwt 
his head, thunder and lightning alarm and bewildet him, and 
the poor author who before thought himself gliding on swim 
mingly to the haven of immortality, finds himvelf at ont, 
like Bunyan’s Christian, ‘in the valley of the shadow of 
death; in a wilderness; a land of deserts and pits; a land 
|of drought and the shadow of death; a land thatseme 
(save an author) passeth through.’ If he getssafely 

this ordeal, he has only to walk forward to the city of 
beyond, and enrol his name among the names of those whe 
have gone before him. But most authors—to continuetlt 
parallel we have adopted—affrighted by the noise of the 
dragons and hobgoblins, the hisses of serpents, and there 
of bydras, turn back in despair, and never venture ageinont 
journey beset by so many dangers. 

When the Yemassee ajpeared, the critics newly nibbed, 
or, if perchance, they used steel, filed their pens, and adop 
ing for their motto, ‘cano arma virumque,’ prepared to 
pute the passage of this traveler up Parnassus. 
sorely beset, and desperately wounded, our author 
this formidable ordeal of public opinion in safety. 

In the following year, in 1836, Mr. Simms, instead of be 
ing disheartened by his reception, and retiring from thee 
test, hke others who had p bim, sought 
rary reputation through the pages of the ‘ Partisan, & 
the Revolution,’ the scenes of which are laid in South 











lina. The Partisan professes to be the first of ® series cf 
novels, the series to be completed in three romances of #7” 
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volpmes each, and each romance to embrace a prominent his- 
torical incident of the war of American independence. The 
game revolution in the public taste, which has cut down the 
novel from six and eight volumes, to two in America, and_in 
Eogland three, will present obstacles to the success of seve- 
ral consecutive novels, the characters of which are the same; 
such a series is ia reality but one novel, divided into several 
books, the stories of which but slightly vary, while the charac- 
ters, though in different stations and circumstances, continue 

same. No series of romances can succeed, which has 
bat one set of characters, unless the stories are wholly sepa- 
rate, each resenting an entire and disconnected plot. The 
woder, oo eapecially the reader of novels, is attracted by 
novelty, and few have the patience to follow one cast of 
characters throughout several volumes, however alluring 

be the style, however thrilling the story. If an author 
should have the temerity to publish a novel extending to four 
handred pages in each volume, his popularity would be buried 
heveath it, like a fair fabric crushed by the weight of its own 
towers. The talents, experience, and high literary rank of 
Mr. Simms, will enable him, however, faitly to test the suc- 
ceas of such a series as he has contemplated, and alceady 
commenced. 

The Partisan is dedicated to Richard Yeadon, Jr. Esq. of 
South Carolina, in a brief note of fuur or five lines. The cus- 
tom of dedicating books is as ancient as the earliest era of 
book-publishing, and originated in that state of things, when 
guthors, theiaselves unknown to fame, in confermity with 

1¢ sentiment, were under the necessity of ushering their 
yolumes into the world under the auspices of some eminent 
personage. For a century ur two ago, literature had to be 
endorsed by some great name (not necessarily learned) to be 
received by the public. The endorser, or benign person, 
who condescended to stand god-father to the bantling, was 
denominated the ‘Patron of Literature’ in general, and the 
obliged author’s patron in especial. As in duty bound, the 
author, in well-turned periods, and polished phrases, in 
which ‘gratitude,’ ‘honor,’ ‘condescension,’ ‘ obligation,’ 
‘ patronage,” ‘graciously pleased,’ e¢ cetera, are placed skil- 
fully, and at proper intervals thanks his lordship, his grace, or 
even his majesty, as the case may be, for the honor conferred 
upon him, the expression of his gratitude freely extending 
over many pages; for out of the abundance of their hearts 
their pens spake. In process of time, these dedicatory let- 
ters, which so often degraded the dignity of science, became 
curtailed in their dimension;, and books were often dedicated 
to private individuals, in testimony of the author’s friendship. 
Atthe present time, the sort of patronage which gave rise to 
dedications, except, perhaps, in some cases in England, is en- 
tirely dene away in English literature, and elaborate dedi- 
catory epistles have become obsolete. Dedications, however, 
still obtain, but are now used in their legitimate character, as 
graceful expressions of an author’s private frien ship, or his 
respect fur public worth; and the most simple style of ex- 
pressing the dedicatory compliment, is considered the most 
beautiful. In some instances, like the dedication to the Par- 
tisan, which gave rise to these digressive remarks, an author, 
at the risk of a rap over the knuckles, from the defenders of 
public taste, adopts the old epistolary mode. Some attempts 
have been made by distinguisbed crities, to cry down, alto- 
gether, dedications, even in the chastest form, pieading their 
abuse. Considerable delicacy is certainly called for, in 
choosing a dedicatory subject, and it is the want ofthis savoir 
Jaive in authors, which has armed this opposition. If an 
author places on his dedicatory page, the name of a private 
individual, otherwise uuknown to fame, and who has but his 
private virtues to recommend him to fill this station in the 
public eye, he awakens jealousy among those who think they 
have stronger claims to this kind of distinction, and more- 
over, the individual himself must have a large shure of 
philosophy, to wear gracefully an honor to which he has no 
literary or individual pretensions. If an author seeks out a 
name already distinguished, and dignifies his page therewith, 
merely because it ia a name of eminence, without ties of kin- 
dred, frieadship, or gratitude to influence him, he at once lays 
himself open to the shafts of censure, and ‘ adulation,’ ‘ fawn- 
ing,’ ‘office,’ salute his ears. Managed with judgement and 
delicacy, the dedicatory page becomes an altar devoted to 
friendship and honor, and as such, it should be suffered to re- 
main. Abused, it degrades literature to the mere vehicle of 
personal interest, or makes it alone, the channel of individual 
vanity. 
_ The dedication of the Partisan is open only to the applica 
tion of those objections which relate to the opistolary form. 
The story of this novel opens in the year 1780, in South Caro- 
lina, and embracing the prominent events of the war of inde- 
pendence, from the surrender of Charleston, terminates about 
4é commencement of the following year.. It is therefore, 
the two preceding works by the same author, historical. 
abounds in stirriag incidents, romantic adventure, fine de- 
seriptive touches, and is, throughout, marked by the author's 
manner ; it nevertheless bas some blemishes which were 
nd in his earlier writings—blemishes, principally of style ; 
it also bears evidence of being written with less care than the 
Yemassee. The historical characters introduced into this 
‘mance are Generals Gatesand Marion, De Kalb, Tarleton, 
Footer, Lord Cornwallis, and one or two.others. The hero 


es 

of the novel is Major Rabert Singleton, the Partisan, who 
gives a name to it. The Southern Literary Messenger, after 
dissecting the Partisan, with a broad-axe in one hand and a 
handsaw in the other, after a fashion of its own, thus closesits 
review :—‘ The Partisan is no ordinary work. _ The con- 
cluding scenes are well drawn. Some passages, descriptive 
of swamp scenery, are exquisite. Mr. Simms has evidently 
the eye of a painter. Perhaps, in sober truth, he would suc- 
ceed better in sketching a landscape than in writing a novel.” 

The popularity of the Partisan was great, and justly so. 
Few novels, recently published, have been more extensively 
read and admired, and it will successfully sustain its claim 
to rank among the standard American fictions. 

Tn the fall of 1836, he published the second novel of his 
historical series, under the title of ‘Mellichampe.’ Mr. 
Simms at this time held so prominent an attitude as a novel- 
ist, that his works, however obnoxious to criticism, in the 
eyes of those who read only to criticise, were, by the public, 
who read to be pleased, looked for with the expectation of a 
renewed pleasure. The popularity of Mellichampe, but re- 
cently from the press, is greater than its predecessors, and 
deservedly so. The style is chaste, easy and more finished 
than that of the Partisan, and in the delineations of charac- 
ter, Mr. Simms has manifested a closer acquaintance with 
the heart and the springs of human action, than he has 
hitherto displayed. It is a continuation of the Partisan, the 
hero of which, with also some of its distinguished characters, 
are, in this novel, again introduced. The hero is Melli- 
champe, the son of a violent Whig of South Carolina, anda 
partisan associated with General Marion. There is appa- 
rent some resemblance between this novel and its predeces- 
sor, but not sufficient matorially to diminish its interest or 
novelty. Mellichampe is undoubtedly the best of Mr. Simms’s 
works. Itis by this ascending continually, that the author 
will ultimately take a high place in American literature. It 
is the object of the writer of these hasty sketches, to avoid as 
much as possible, entering critically into the merits or de- 
merits of a work—choosing rather to point to the landscape, 
and, without designating its deformities, leave the reader to 
admire its beauties. 

Mr. Simms, beside his novels, has published several minor 
tales in the annuals, of great beauty and interest, and charac- 
terized for a more finished diction than is found in his mure 
extensive productions. ‘ Logoochie, or the Branch of Sweet 
Water, a Legend of Georgia,’ published in the Magnolia of 
1836, is in the happiest vein of the author. 

As a poet, he has obtained considerable reputation. Many 
of his lyrics are characterised by great sweetness and chasten- 
ed feeling. A vein of pensiveness runs through nearly all of 
his poetical compositions. Their moral tendency is pure and 
elevated, the versification smooth, and the images introduced, 
natural and pleasing. 

At present he has in press a Spanish remance, founded, 
we believe, on the leading incidents of the career of Pelayo, 
whose name is associated with the most romantic period of 
early Spanish history ; it will probably appear during the 
present year. He is now en on a new romance, a se- 
quel to Pelayo, called ‘ The Fallof the Goth.’ We are sorry 
to see Mr. Simms, like Mr. Cooper in his later works, go out 
of his native land for subjects of story. The American nov- 
elist, if he would be deserving of the name, should weave his 
tules alone out of the fertile legends of the New World. 

Mr. Simms is still a resident of South Carolina, and is a 
married man. He is not more than twenty-cight or nine 
years of age. The expression of his face is open, manly and 
somewhat stern: his forehead is full, broad and intellectual, 
and his eyes a lively blue. In conversation, he is earnest, 
easily animated, and seeks to convince rather than persuade- 
His colloquial powers ure of a high order, his language ia se- 
lect and fluent, as it were in periods and with the ease of one 
who is reading rather than conversing. His address is pleas- 
ing, and invites confidence. His manners are reserved, and 
his habits rather those of the student than the man of the 
world ; and retirement would appear to be more congenial to 
his spirit, than the bustle and gaiety of a crowded metrof olis. 





Recetrts ror Gettine Rip or Trousiesome Guests.— 
Two modes of driving off unpleasant people are recorded in 
the late London papers, which deserve to be classed with 
the inventions of the day: 

One man, whose house was much beset with beggars, sent 
for a sign-painter, and had the words ‘ Police Office’ in- 
scribed in large letters over hisdoor. The next morning the 
beggars came as usual, one after another, but on looking up 
at the inscription, hurried off as fast as their legs could carry 
them. 

Another, who had for some time excluded the bailiffs, one 
morning found that they had stolen a march upon him, and 
were in his apartment. He received them with great pre 
sence of mind, asked them to be seated, thrust the poker into 
the fire, and detained them in conversation till it was heated. 
He then drew it out red hot, and thrust it on the top of a 
barrel, declaring with a terrible voice that he would ‘ blow 
them to atoms!’ The bailiffs, imagining that the barrel con- 
tained gunpowder, ran off without even looking behind till 
fairly out of danger, much to the amusement and 





gratification 
of the miner, as the cask contained only a quantity of sand. 


Reaves frum a Scrap-Book—No. XXIX, 
From Blackwoud’s Magazine, 
POETICAL PORTRAITS. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
His was the -wizard’s spell, The spirit to enchain; 
His grasp o’er Nature fell—Creation owned his reign. 
$ MILTON. 

His spirit was the home Of aspirations high: 
A temple, whose huge dome Was hidden in the sky. 


BYRON. 
Black clouds his forehead bound, And at his feet were flow’rs; 
Mirth, madness, magic found In him iheir keenest powers. 
scott. 
He sings, and lo! romance Starts from its mouldering urn; 
While chivalry’s bright lance And nodding plumes return. 
SPENSER. 
Within the enchanting womb Of his vast genius lie 
Bright streams and groves, whose gloom Is lit by Una’s eye. 
sa ek ine WORDSWORTH. 
e hung his harp upon Philosophy’s pure shrine, 
And, placed by Nature’s throne, Seaton each placid line. 
WILSON, . 
His strains like holy hymns Upon the ear do float, 
Or voice of cherubims In tain vales r 





GRAY. 
Soaring on pinions proud, The lightnings of his eye 
Scar the black thunder-cloud ;~He passes swiftly by. 


BURNS. 

He seized his country’s lyre With ardent grasp, and strong, 

And made his soul of fire Dissolve itself in song. 
COLERIDGE. 


Magician, whose dread spell, Working in pele moonlight, 
From superstition’s cell Invokes each satellite. 


COWPER. 
Religious light is shed Upon his soul’s dark shrine, 
And Vice veils o'er her head At his denouncing line. 
YOUNG. 
Involved in pall of gloom, He haunts, with footsteps dread, 
The murderer's midnight tomb, And calls upon the dead. 


GRAHAM. 
Oh! when we hear the bell Of ‘ Sabbath’ chiming free, 
It strikes us like a knell, And makes us think of thee. 
W. L. BOWLES. 
From Nature’s flowery throne His spirit took its flight, 
And moved serenely on In soft, sad, tender light. 
SHELUEY. 
A solitary rock, In a far distant sea, 
Rent by the thunder’s shock, An emblem stands of thee. 
J. MONTGOMERY. 
Upon thy touching strain Religion’s spirit fair 
Falls down like drops of rain, And blends divinely there. 


HOGG, 
Clothed in the rainbow’s beam, Mid strath and pastoral glen, 
He sees the fairies gleam Far from the haunts of men. 


A GREEK LANDLORD—CORINTH. 

From Stephens’s new ‘Incidents of Travel.’ 
* * * * Our servant had talked so much of the hotel at 
Corinth, that perhaps the idea of bed and lodging was rather 
too prominent in our reveries as we approached the fallen city. 
He rode on before to announce our coming, and, working our 
way up the hill through narrow. streets, stared at by all the 
men, followed by a large representation from the juvenile 
portion of the modern Corinthians, and barked at by the dogs, 
we turned into a large enclosure, something like a barnyard, 
on which opened a ruined balcony forming the entrance to 
the hotel. Demetrius was standing before it with our bost, 
as unpromising a looking scoundrel as ever took a traveler in. 
He had been a notorious captain of brigands ; and when his 
lawless band was broken up and half of its number hanged, 
he could not overcome his disposition to prey upon travelers, 
but got acouple of mattresses and bedsteads, and set up 4 
hotel at Corinth. Demetrius had made a bargain for us at a 
price that made him hang his bead when he told it, and we 
were so indignant at the extortion that we at first refused to 
dismount. Our host stood aloof, being used to such scenes, 
and perfectly sure that, after storming @ little, we should be 
glad to take the only beds tetween Padras and Athens. In 
the end, however, we got the better both of him and Deme- 
trius; for, as he had fixed separate prices for dinner, beds, 
and breakfast, we went to a little Greek coffee-house, and 
raised half Corinth to get us something to cat, and peid him 
only for our lodging. 

We had a fine afternoon before us, and our first movement 
was to the ruins ofa temple, the only monument of antiquity 
in Corinth. The city has been so often sacked and plunder- 
ed, that not a column of the Corinthiun order exists in the 
place from which it derives its name. Seven columns of the 
old temple are still standing, fluted and of the Doric order, 
though wanting,in hight the usual proportion to the diameter; 
built probably before that order had attained its perfection, 
and long before the Corinthian order was invented ; though 
when it was built, by whom, or towhat god it was consecrat- 
ed, outs ries cannot agree in deciding. Contrasted with 
these solitary columns of an unknown anti wity are ruins of 
yesterday. Houses fallen, burned, and blac with smoke, as 
if the wretched inmates bad fled before the blaze of their 
dwel ; and high above the ruined city, now as in the 
days the Persian and Roman invaded it, still towers 











the Acropolis, a sharp and naked rock, rising ebruptly « 
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thousand féet from the éarth, inaccessible and impregnebie || hind those impenetrable bulwarks of-ice, which, extending 


under the science of ancient war; and in all times of invasion 
and public distress, from her earliest history down to the 
bloody days of the late revolution, the refuge of the inhabit- 
ants 


It was late in the afternoon when we set out forthe Acrop- 
lis. About a mile from the city we came to the foot of the 
ill, and ascended by a steep and difficult. path, with many 
turnings and windings, to the first gate. Having been in the 
saddle since early in the morning, we stopped. several times 
to rest, and each time lingered and looked out with admira- 
tion upon the wild and beautiful scenery around us; and we 
thought of the frequently recurring times when hostile arm- 
ies had drawn up before the city at our feet, and the inhabit- 
ants, in terror and confusion, had burried up this path and 
taken refuge within the gate before us. 

Inside the gate were the ruins of a city, and here, too, we 
saw the tokens of ruthless war; the fire-brand was hardly yet 
extinguished, and the houses were in ruins. Within afew 
years it has been the stronghold and refuge of infidels and 
Christians, takemand retaken, destroyed, rebuilt, and destroy- 
ed again, and the ruins of Turkish mosques and Christian 
churches are mingled together in undistinguishable confusion. 
This enclosure is abundantly supplied with water, issuing 
from the rock, and is capable of containing several thousand 
people. The fountain of Pyrene, which supplies the Ac- 
ropolis, called the most salubrious in Greecn, is celebrated as 
that at which Pegasus was drinking when taken by Beller- 
ophon. Ascending among ruined and deserted habitations, 
we came to a second gate flanked by towers. A wall about 
two miles in circumference encloses the whole summit of the 
rock, including two principal points which still rise above 
the rest. One is crowned with a tower, the other with a 
mesque, now in ruins; probably erected where once stood a 
heathen temple. Some have mistaken it for a Christian 
church, but all agree that it is a place built and consecrated 
to divine use, and that, for unknown ages, men have gone up 
to'this cloud-capped point to worship their Creator. It was 
a sublime idea to erect on this lofty pinnacle an altar to the 
Almighty. Above us were only the unclouded heavens; the 
sun was setting with that brilliancy which attends his depart 
ing glory nowhere but in the East; and the sky was glowing 
with a lurid red, as of some great conflagration. The scene 
around and below was wondrously beautiful. Mountains and 
rivers, seas and islands, rocks, forests and plains, thrown to- 
gether in perfect wantonness, and yet in the most perfect 
harmony, and every feature in the expanded landscape con- 
secrated by the richest associations. On one side the Saro- 
nic Guli, with its little islands, and ina and Salamis, 
stretching off to ‘Sunium’s marble hight,’ with the ruins of 
its temple looking out mournfully upon the sea ; on theother, 
the Gulf of Corinth or Lepanto, bounded by the dark and 
dreary mountains of Cytheron, where Acteon, gazing at the 
goddess, was changed into a stag, and hunted to death by 
his own hounds; and where Bacchus, with his train of satyrs 
and frantic bacchantes, celebrated nis orgies. Beyond were 
Helicon, sacred to Apollo and the Muses, and Parnassus, 
covered with snow. Behind us towered a range of moun- 
tains stretching away to Argos and the ancient Sparta, and 
in front was the dim outline of the templs of the Acropolis at 
Athens. The shades of evening gathered thick around us 
while we remained on the top of the Acropolis, and it was 
dark long before we reached our locanda. 








From the Providence Journal. 
DISCOVERIES IN GREENLAND. 

In the New York American of Friday last, I observed a 
communication which had also appeared inthe Evening Post, 
and a notice of which was contained in your paper of Satur- 
day, relative to the distinguished navigator, Capt. Sir Wil- 
liam A. Groah, of the Danish brig of war St. Thomas, then 
lying in the port of New York. 

It was there stated that Capt. Gruah “ fully succeeded, and 
discovered after a long search in open boats, and after having 
suffered immensely from thoee perils to which navigators in 
the arctic seas are subject, the Norman Colony, for more 
than four centuries completely secluded from the rest of the 
world, and of course, still preserving the habits, customs, 
manners, and particularly the language of the 14th century. 

I will state in as few words as possible, a few particulars of 
this Gceenland Colony, as your readers have and still con- 
tinue to take an interest in Scandinavian histery, since our 
own State is now supposed to figure largely in those annals. 
The Scandinavians colonized Greenland in the 9th century, 
and kept up a continued communication with it for several 
centuries. In the early part of the 14th century, Denmark 
became involved in the wars of the north; ber commerce 
was either destroyed by her enemies, or neglected and finally 
forgotten by herself. No fursher communication was held 
between her and Greenland for nearly two centuries. Inthe 
year 1616 the coast was again visited and traced to the north 
by Baffin, but no vestiges of the ancient colony could be dis- 
covered. A new colony was plented on the west coast, lying 
on Davis’ Suaits. The ancient settlement, known by the 
name of Eystribygd, was supposed to have been on the East 
Coast. All the attempts to find the descendants of the old 
colonists were in vain. Yetit has been believed, until very 





many degrees to the north, prevented all access to the coast, 
as well as the egress of the inhabitants from it. Various 
have been the reports within the last century, that the colony 
still existed, and frequent attempts have been made to find it. 
But these were only made by casual vessels, which werepre- 
vented by the wildness of the coast, from making close ex- 
aminations. 

In the year 1831 the Royal Society of Northern Antiqua- 
ries at Copenhagen, resolved to prosecute its researches in 
Greenland, and if possible discover and rescue the ‘‘ lost colo- 
ny” from its pent-up barrier, or, ifextinct, to ascertain its lo- 
cality, and make such researches among its remains as would 
throw light on its history, and subsequent extinction. This 
enterprise was undertaken at the expense of the Danish Go- 
vernment, and was entrusted to Capt. Gruah, who had before 
navigated the Greenland Seas. The result was, that nume- 
rous remains were discovered, such as the ruins of churches, 
monuments and inscriptions, fragments of pottery, ornaments, 
and other curious and valuable relics. These were all found 
on the western coast of Greenland, in the district of Juliane- 
haab. The eastern coast was thoroughly examined with 
boats, and correct charts made of a Jong line of coast, hither- 
to unapproached by navigators. A few Esquimaux were 
found, but no trace could be discovered that the country was 
occupied by Europeans, nor had any traditions been pre 
served among the nations, that such had ever been the case. 
Beside this the nature of the coast, its barriers of ice, moun- 
tain high, appearing as though their foundation had existed 
and were destined to exist as long as granite itself, its inca- 
pabilities for supporting a colory, all tended to prove, that 
the eastern coast was never colonized. This opinion is now 
generally adopted by all geographers. Having the pleasure 
of an acquaintance with Captain G., I had an opportunity 
while his ship lay in New York, of hearing from his own 
mouth, many particulars of his Arctic voyage, and only re- 
gret that his valuable book is not to be bad here. His suffer- 
ings and that of his crew, exposed in open boats, were ex- 
treme. His food for weeks consisted of the flesh of such ani- 
mals as they could catch, seals and sharks were the chief 
For a space of three weeks, he stated that his only food was 
whortleberries, similar to our own, which are found in abun- 
dance on the rocky cliffs, growing on bushes five or six inches 
high. 

The result, as I before stated, of the venturous voyage of 
this persevering navigator, Capt. Gruah, is that the ancient 
colony of Eystribygd, was in the modern district of Juliane- 
haab, which lies west of Cape Farewell, but from the tenden- 
cy of the coast on Davis’ Strait, the ancient colony was con- 
siderably to the east of the modern settlement, and can with 
perfect propriety be called East Greenland. 

The labors of this distinguished Dane, which may rank 
with those of Barry and Franklin, were duly appreciated by 
his government, and on bis return the honor of Knighthood 
was conferred on him. The narrative of his voyage was pub- 
lished at Copenhagen, and subsequently translated into Eng- 
lish, and published in London. 

His Archeological researches are now in course of publi- 
cation by the Society referred to, and will be comprised in 
three quarto volumes, entitled ‘Greenland’s Historical 
Monuments.”” They will contain numerous plates of the 








ruins, inscriptions, maps, Genealogical and Chronological 
Tables, and other important matter, which cannot fail to be 
attractive here. 





SONNET 
TO MY SISTER ON THIS, HER BIRTH-DAY. 
Foreive me if my melancholy lay 
Seem little suited to thine hour of mirth: 
To me, the light that beamed upon thy birth 
Is holier than the light of common day ; 
And with more solemn earnestness I pra: 
That when thou feel’st, as thou hast felt, the dearth 
Of all this weary wilderness of earth, 
Still Hope may cheer thy unrepining way, 
And smiling, ehow, beyond the desert sand, 
The distant verdure of a happier land. 
A few more years of mingled smiles and sighs, 
A few more drops to earthly sorrows given, 
And thou beyond this vale of grief wilt rise, 
And be an angel in a tearless heaven. . 
N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


Tue Lirama.—The current number of the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, put its seal to the following affecting particu- 
lars respecting the llama, which it describes as authentic:— 
* The llama is the only animal associated with man, and un- 
debased by the contact. The llama will bear neither beating 
nor ill-treatment. They go in troops, an Indian walking a 
long distance ahead as guide. If tired they stop, and the In- 
diun stops also. If the delay is great, the Indian becoming 





uneasy towards sunset, after all sorts of precautions, resolves 
on supplicating the beasts to resume their journey. He 
stands about fifty or sixty paces off, in an attitude of humil- 
ity, waves his hands coaxingly towards the !lamas, looks at 
them with tenderness, and, at the same time, in the softest 
tone, and with a patience I never failed to admire, reiterates 
ic-ic-ic-ic. If thellamas are disposed to continue their course, 
they follow the Indian in good order, at a regular pace, and 


are in ill-humor, they do not even turn their heads towards 
the speaker—but remain motionless, huddled together, stand. 
ing or lying down, and gazing on heaven with looks so 

so melancholy that we might imagine these singular anima, 
had the consciousness of another life, of a happier existence 
The straight neck, and its gentle majesty of bearing, the 
down of their always clean and glossy skin, their su 

timid motions, all give them an air.at once noble weple 
tive. It must be so, in fact; for the llama és the onl Ges. 
ture employed by man that he dares not strike. If it hap 
pens, (which is very seldon) that an Indian wishes to 
either by force or threats, what the llama will not will 
perform, the instant the animal finds itself sffronted by 

or gesture, he raises his head with dignity, and without 
tempting to escape ill-treatment by flight, (the llama is Dever 
tied or fettered,) he lies down, turning his looks ¢ 
heaven. Large tears flow freely from his beautiful 
sighs issue from his breast, and in a half or three quarter, 
of an hour at most he expires. Happy creatures, who ¢ 
easily avoid suffering by death! Happy creatures, who ap. 
pear to have accepred life on condition of its being ' 
The respect shown these animals by the Peruvian Indian 
amounts absolutely to superstitious reverence. When the 
Indians load them, two approach and caress the animal, hid 
ing his head that he may nut see the burden on his back. If 
he did he would fall down and die. It is the same in unlosd 
ing. If the burden exceeds a certain weight, the anim 
throws itself down and dies. The Indians of the Cordilleny 
alone possess enough patience and gentleness to manage the 
llama. It is doubtless from this extraordinary companionthat 
he has learned to die when overtasked.” : 





Sun Lieut AnQ Moon Licgut.—Mrs. Somerville inher 
Connection of the*Physical Sciences, says that the dime 
light of the sun has been estimated to be equal to that of 5569 
wax candles of moderate size, supposed to be placed af the 
distance of one foot from the object; that of the is 
probably only equal to the light of one candle at the di 

of twelve feet; consequently the light of the sun is morethan 
three hundred thousand times greater than that of the mom; 
for which reason the light of the moon either imparts no hea, 
or it is too feeble to penetrate the glass of the thermometer, 
even when brought to a focus by a mirror.—The intensity of 
the sun’s light diminishes from the centre to the solar disc; 
but in the moon the gradiation is reversed. 





GermaN Literature.—It is curious that the second edi- 
tion of a German work is generally much altered from the 
first, and admits not only of variations of statements, but oft- 
en direct contradiction of its former self. Jacobi, no incom 
siderable man, published a book, turning much on a distinc 
tion, unknown in this country, between the reason and the ux 
derstanding ; but the second edition had appended to it this 
important erratum, for the benefit of those readers who might 
still wish to make use of their original copies: “ Wherever 
you find understanding read reason, and for reason read um 
derstanding.” 


DiscERNMENT IN A STATE OF SoMNAMBULISM.—N. P+ 
gere, physician of Montpelier, is said to have observed in one 
of his own daughters extraordinary powers of discernment 
while in a state of somnambulism. The child, who is eleven 
years old, can make out writing or printing with the 
perfectly shut, and even with an opaque obstacle interposed, 
using only her finger to feel the beginning of each word, 
This phenomenon, which can be produced at pleasure, is 
said to have excited much astonishment at Montpelier, M. 
Pigere is coming to Paris to convince the incredulous, and 
to claim 3,000 francs offered last year by M. Burdin, mem- 
ber of the Academy of Medicine, for the somnambulist who 
could read without the assistance of light, sight, or touch; 
the touch applying to the whole of the letters read. 





Price or AN AuToGRAPH.—Persons of some distinction 
are often pestered by unknown correspondents with applics- 
tions for their autography. Jules Janin, who is the literary 
editor of the Paris newspaper called Journal des Debats, 
lately took an ingenious method of compensating himself for 
the trouble given by such anapplication. Prince Me' 
requested his autograph, and the journalist sent him the for 
lowing: ‘‘ I acknowledge the receipt from M. de M 
of 20 bottles Johannisbergh, for which I return infinite thanks. 
Jules Janin.” The Prince in return doubled the quantity, 
and sent him forty bottles. 





CuineseE Proversiat Sayincs.—The nations of eastem 
Europe have a vast many proverbial! sayings common tot 
all. The Chinese, in consequence of their distance and 
intercourse with the rest of the civilized world, have 4 set 
proverbial and popular expressions by themselves. The fol 
lowing are a sample of the sarcastic kind: , 

“A blustering, harmless fellow they call ‘a paper tiget. 
When a man values himself overmuch, they compare bim 
‘a rat falling into a scale and weighing itself.’ Overdoing® 
thing they call ‘a hunchback making abow.’ A 
they compare to ‘a rocket,’ which goes off at once. Those 
who expend their charity on remote objects, but neglect theit 
families, are said to ‘hang a lantern on a pole, which is sf 








recently, that they still lived, slut out from the world, be 


very fast, for thuir legs are extremely long; but when they 





afar, but gives no light below.’” 
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—- 
The Preémption System.—We sve more than friendly, as 
every constant reader knows full well, to the great and grow- 
West. We rejoice in its prosperity, delight in exhibit- 
ing its advantages—its fertile soil, glorious rivers, unrivalled 
jskes, and other channels of commercial intercourse ; its 
democratic social system, and ready reward of talent, energy, 
and worth, in whatever capacity developed; and we take 
re in doing all in our power to accelerate its giant pro- 
gress to unequaled greatness. If any young man is about to 
commence the world, with little in his circumstances to pre- 
him in favor of one section more than another, we 
say to him, publicly and privately, Go to the West; there 
your capacities are sure to be appreciated, and your industry 
Those who possess facilities for do- 
well where they are, shouid never remove tu a strange 
country in the hope of doing better ; but those who emigrate 
at all ought to go where there is room for them, and where 
they will not be less than welcome. We have so much faith 
in this «loctrine that we shall most certainly put it in prac- 
tice if it shall ever become advisable to change our location. 
The West is the land of promise and of hope: let all who 
are else hopeless, turn their eyes and, when able, their steps 
toward it. 

It is precisely because our feelings are ardently enlisted in 
the prosperity and advancement of the West, that we view 
with unmingled aversion what is known as the Preémption 
System. We deem it a cousin of ancient Feudalism, of more 
recent Monopoly, and of modern Trades Unions. It is one 
of the t!ousand delusive projects. designed for the especial 
bennfit of the poor, which are certain to prove a curse to 
them: their interest being always in equal rights and oppor- 
tunities, and never in special immunities, which are apt to 
be turned against them. We see it in the present instance. 
This system is cursing the West, and cursing especially the 
indigent who seek a home there. Thousands of valuable 
citizens have made journeys to Illinois and Wisconsin during 
the past year, and returned highly delighted with the mag- 
nifcent country. ‘‘ Then, why did you not settle there?” is 
very naturally asked. ‘‘ Because land is too high,” or “ Be- 
cause timber is scarce,” is certain to be the answer; and the 
two are in effect one. Very often, there is timber enough 
in the section indicated, and the 'and has never been sold by 
the Government at all, but either is or soon will be for sale at 
adollar and a quarter an acre; but certain enterprising gen- 
tlemen have set up for themselves Preémption claims on all 
the prospective village plats, chvice tracts for farming, and 
most valuable timber, and hold their claims at most exor- 
bitant prices. We have seen it boasted in un Illinois jour- 
nal warmly supporting Preémptions, that a eertain county 
contained only about twenty acres of timber to a quarter sec- 
tion, which was enough; but each squatter contrived to co- 
ver eighty acres hy his ‘claim,’ and sold his sixty acres extra 
to later comers, at ten dollars per acre! The same journal 
of alate date complains that great abuses are growing up un- 
der the system; that one Preémptioner has extended his 
‘claim’ over three thousand acres of choice land. We are 
assured that men have been hired to exist on certain choice 
tracts by speculators, in order that the latter may acquire at 
adollar and a quarter choice timber and other lands which 
would sell at auction for twenty dollars, and which they hold 
atfifty. And all this under a system which professes to 
have for its object the protection of the poor and industrious ! 
The effect of it is to make the actual settlers and improvers 
of the soil pay three dollars extra to speculators where they 
would otherwise have to pay one above the minimum price 
to the Government, and five times as much land is now co- 
vered by speculators under ‘ claims,’ as would be under ac- 
tual purchase if no Preémption rights were allowed. 

The President, in his Message last December, suggested 
the expediency of letting the Preémptioners take what they 
have got, and then keep squatters off the Public Lands in fu- 
ttre—by military force, if necessary. But this would be 
found wholly impracticable. The cost of stemming the 
Tushing tide of emigration and adveniure which pours on- 
ward toward the setting sun, regardless of law or gospel, 
Would more than cat up all the receipts from Land Sales, 
even if it could be done at sll, which we doubt. If the 
Western limits of our line of settlement could remain just 








where they are for fifty years, till civilization and the school- 
master had an opportunity to overtake them, it would proba- 
bly be well. But who can deem this practicable ? 

The President has lately thought proper to bring a con- 
sidorable section of unsold land in Illinois into market. He 
is the ex:Jusive judge of the proper time; and, very probably, 
the Treasury needs the money. Yet a violent outery is reised 
in behalf of the squatters on the section advertised, as though 
he had committed some gross outrage on their sacred rights. 
Their organ asserts that they have laid out all their money 
in building, and other satisfactory eperations, and shall not 
be able to pay for their lands under two years; wherefore, 
the sale must be postponed for so long. Postponements have 
been sought and obtained on similar grounds hitherto. Thus 
it will be seen that the condition on which the minimum 
price was reduced from two dollars to one and a quarter per 
acre—viz., that there should be no more credits allowed—is 
violated by wholesale, and in a most exceptionable manner ; 
and those who are engaged in selling their ‘claims’ to tracts 
which they have never bought or improved at ten dollars an 
acre, insist that they will not pay ten York shillings for the 
fee simple of it until they shall find it perfectly convenient. 

We do not relish this at all, neither in itself nor in its effect 
of making the price of goud wild land on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi or Lilinois higher tlian equally good land on the 
branches of the Allegany, in the fertile region of North- 
Western Pennsylvania. Yet we want no legislation against 
squatters; many of them are most vuluable and estimable 
citizens, and some are only squatters unti! they shall be able 
to pay for a quarter section. Such have our warmest sym- 
pathies. But we say, while no laws should be enacted 
against them, let there be none for their increase and en- 
couragement. Theirs is only a legal trespass; let it be vis- 
ited with no penalties, but let us not offer premiums for the 
violation of laws. Let every man settle where he pleases if 
he interferes with no other man’s right; but let no unlawful 
act be made the basis of a lawful claim. Let him who ap- 
propriates a tract of the public domain do so in peace, but 
with a full knowledge that he acquires no property in it till 
he buys it, and that another man may do that if he does not. 
Were this plain rule of justice to prevail, we should no longer 
hear of thousands selling ‘claims’ on land they do not own 
at ten dollars an acre, nor of indigent farmers coming back 
from Illinois because land is so high. 








Specie Exaction —We casually remarked in our last that 
the exaction of Specie for ali public dues was not likely to be 
again pressed upon the attention of Congress. We perceive 
we were mistaken. A recurrence to the reports of Messrs. 
Wright and Cambreleng, as well as tothe speeches of Messrs. 
Calhoun, Pickens, Toucey, &c. shows that if the Subl-Trea- 
sury scheme is still urged and adopted it must include the 
exaction of Specie inflexibly. It is our earnest desire never 
to misstate or misconstrue propositions of such vital impor- 
tance, and we take the earliest opportunity to correct our in- 
cidental error. 

It was our original understanding that no necessary con- 
nection existed between the project of depositing the Public 
Moneys with special officers to be entitled Receivers General 
and Sub-Treasurers in preference to selected Banks, and the 
exaction of Specie for all dues to the Government to the ex- 
clusion of specie-paying Bank Notes. In this conviction we 
were strengthened by the last Annual Report of Mr. Secreta- 
ry Woodbury. The votes of the Senate, by which the specie 
clause was stricken out and the Sub-Treasury bill passed, con- 
firmed it. But the Report of Mr. Cambreleng unanswerably 
demonstrated that there can be no real and substantive ‘ Di- 
vorce of Bank and State’ so Jong as a single dollar of Bank 
paper shall be received by the Government. The ground of 
this great measure is the danger of loss by Bank delinquen- 
cies or the injustice and mischief of allowing the funds of the 
Government to be used, between their collection and disburse- 
ment, for the benefit of individuals. Mr. Cambreleng has 
shown that, in regard to Loth these considerations, the ob- 
jection to the deposite of Public Money in the Banks applies 
with equal force to the reception of Bank Notes at all. If 
there is danger of loss to the Government from the Deposite 
of its funds in Banks, there is equal danger from the recep- 
tion of their notes and their deposite in the Sub-Treasury 
vaults, as the failure of the Banks now would amount to the 
same thing. Nay, the danger is greater in this way, as the 
Governmeyt must now trust all Banks whose notes it re- 


ceives, instead of trusting its own selected depositories, which 
have given security for repayment, as under the old plan. As 
to the impropriety of leuding the Public Money to Banks, Mr. 
Cambreleng bas shown that this is done just as mucn by re- 
ceiving their notes and keeping them in Sub-Treasuries, as 
by receiving them and depositing them in Banks. A Bank 
which shall have a million dollars of its paper constantly or 
usually lying on deposite in the Sub-Treasuries would profit 
just the same and draw interest as clearly upon that amount 
as though it was deposited in its own vaults. There really 
seems to be no consistent and efficient ‘ Divorce’ short of an 
inflexible refusal of all Bank paper whatever. 

The question, then, rests distinctly with the People. If 
they, through the approaching Elections, pronounce in favor 
of the Sub-Treasury scheme, it will prevail, and be carried 
into full operation. Bank Notes will no longer be taken at 
Custom Houses, Land Offices, or Post Offices, but Specie 
| will be universally exacted. This is the Main Question at 
issue in the pending Elections, ‘as we understand it.’ 











Business, Trade, §-c.—The business of our city contin- 
ues to revive as the Crops come in and the heat is abated. 
There are a great many merchants in our city, and, though 
they buy lighter than in former years, they are generally 
those who have weathered the storm safely, and fully demon- 
strated both their solvency and integrity. Of course, they 
obtain goods almost on their own terms, as our manufacto- 
ties are now in fair operation, and heavy supplies from Eng- 
land have been received by the late packets and steamships. 
The term of credits is generally curtailed in some measure, 
though we hear that Dry Guods are frequently sold at eight 
months, which is long enough in all r The establish 
ment of steam navigation across the Atlantic has done much 
to revive our else drooping trade, and, less palpably, to stim- 
ulate that of the whole country. Our merchants anticipate 
at least an average Fall business, and have made good prepa- 
rations for it. The duings of the last two weeks evince that 
they will not be disappointed. The general abundance of 
the harvests indicates that there will be not only a good trade 
but more payment thun there has been in former years. 








Money Matters.—A sensation was created on Wednesday 
by the announcement that Mr. George Griswold hai just 








bought the building and let No. 34 Wall-street (next door to 
the Bank of New-York,) of the New-York Insurance Compa- 
ny, for one hundred and eighty thousand dollars. This is 
said to be the highegt sale of Real Estate ever known, as the 
building is worth nothing, and is to be torn down immediate- 
ly, to make room for a new banking house. The stock of the 
Insurance Company rose five per cent. at once. This proper- 
ty was bought by the Company forty years ago for $17,500, 
and has been inventoried for several years at $40,000. It 
affords one of the best Bank locations in the city. 

Mr. Griswold, it is well known, is associated with Mr. 
Richard Alsop of Philadelphia, in establishing “ The Bank 
of the United States in New-York,’’—they having deposited 
$200,000 of approved State Stocks with the Comptroller for 
abeginning. Mr. Alsop was seen walking down Wall-street 
on Saturday, in company with a certain quiet, easy-mannered 
gentleman, familiarly known as Nick Biddle Ofcourse, the 
whole matter is plain as a pike-staff. Messrs. Griswold and 
Alsop have not paid $180,000 for the mere ground to build a 
Bank ou in which to do a business of $200,000. Nicholas is 
at the bottom of the whole affair; and itis to be no emall af- 
fair either. It is a shame that any circumlocution is neces- 
sary in the premises, owing to a paltry spite law of which 
the very existence had been forgotten, or it would have been 
expressly nullified last winter. _Nuthing can be clearer than 
the intention both of the People and the Legislature to make 
the business of Banking in New-York free and open to every 
body who could deposit the required security- 

The Banks of New-Orleans have made an exhibit for Au- 
gust, dated the 6th. There are sixteen of them, with a no- 
minal capital vf $55,364,000, and an actual paid-up capital 
of $41,216,590. They hold Real Estate, mortgages, &c. to 
the amount of $8,775,818. They have discounted on the 
pledge of stock, &c. $9,129,226; and their general discounts 
and other credits amount to $42,305,245—total of property 
and debts due, $60.210,289. Their circulation has been re- 
duced from $7,886,853 to $7,500,713 within the last month; 





and their specie increased from $3,293,824 to $3,418,837. 
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OT 
They could resume easily but for their debt to Banks out of 
the State (New-York, U.S. Bank, &c.) which is $8,116,176, 
while only $991,567 is due from foreign Banks to them. They 
thust either obtain a Joan for these balances, or curtail seve- 
fal millions to pay them. Their remaining liabilities are 
$6,796,888 to depositors and $3,164,316 of unpaid dividends, 
post notes, &c. It is rather funny that the Citizens Baok, 
which made a special exhibition of its readiness to pay specie 
a short time since, and its conviction that that and that only 
could equalize exchanges, (and which really has $338 737 of 
Specie against $139,150 of circulation) bas $1,149,200 of 
Post Notes out- at 54 per cent. payable in 1841, '2 and '3! 
Of course, we do not object to this; it was probably the best 
way in which the Bank could relieve itself from all embarrass- 
ment without distressing the community ; and we believe a| 
Bank which cannot pay specie ought to issue nothing but | 
Post Notes till itcan; or perhaps it would do better to enact 

“that all the notes of a Bank shall draw interest from the day 
of its suspending specie payment (or their issue, if at a later 
period) until it resumes. But to pay off its bills by Post 
Notes afferds a Bank nothing to brag of. Mr. Biddle’s 
branch in that city, the Merchants,’ has but $2,565 in ciccu- | 
lation and $342,846 in specie. We believe it never suspend- | 
ed. The Banks together have Corporation Notes and other | 
resources not before enumerated to the amount of $3,814,- 
081; owe country Banks $34,395, and are owed by them 
$148,396; owe foreign Bankers $327,624, and are owed by 
such bankers $2,380,681. The balance of profits on hand, 
after discharging all liabilities, is $6,205,313. 

A New-Orleans paper says, ‘A pilot boat has gone from 
the Balize to meet the sloop of war Boston, from Tampico, 
with 900,000 dollars in specie.” 

The Bank of the State of Arkansas ha’ adopted a resolu- 
tion proposing a convention of the banks of Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Louisiana, with a view of bringing 
about a concert of action on the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. The proposition, says a Nashville paper, may be 
worthy the attention of the banks of Tennessee, inasmuch as 
concert of action, if attainable, ia the matter proposed, would | 
certainly be desirable. 3 

The Milledgeville (Geo.) Journal, says, ‘“ Maj. Crawford, | 
president of the Board of Commissioners of internal improve- 
ments, has succeeded in negociating in New-York, a loan of | 








half a million of dolldrs to carry on the Western and Atlantic | 
Railroad now in progress by the State of Georgia, from the 
Tennessee Line to the Chattahoochee.” 


More Resumption.—We learn with pleasure that the 
Vicksburg Bank has arranged for a loan of $1,200,000, and | 
the Planters Bank of Miss. for a loan of $1,500,000, and that | 
the Mississippi State stock of five millions issued for the esta- 
blishment of the Union Bank has been so far negociated as | 
that the parties are authorized to draw immediately for two 
millions. These sums, making about five millions in all, will 

ble Mississippi to ‘ wheel into line’ at once, and ‘ dress by 
the right’ on New-York. | 

These negociations have been made at Philadel»hia, chief. | 
ly if not wholly, and under the patronage of the U. S. Bank | 
there. All the country will therefore immediately be brought 
into the ruinous policy of resumption, by which first and fore- | 
most New-York so madly destroyed herself. We shall soon} 
see.no rate of exchange within the United States above 24' 
per cent. [Jour.Com. | 








|| ner offered in its place. 


|| ties to hear from elected 19 Whigs to 5 Adm. in 1836.) 

















‘zennesseE.—A Public Dinner was given to Hon. Messrs. | 
Hugh L. White and John Bell, at Knoxville, on the 1st inst., | 
which was attended by about five hundred persons. Hon. | 
Joseph L. Williams, Representative of the Kaoxville Dis-' 
trict, was included in the invitation, but did not arrive in sea- | 
son to participate in the Dinner. Mr. Bell,’in reply to a! 
complimentary toast, spoke two hours; Judge White about || 
one and a half. The toasts were strongly Anti-Sub-Trea- || 
sury, Anti-Van Buren, and favorable to Mr. Clay. Judge 
White is reported to have maintained that there never had 
bee any considerable concurrence of sentiment betweenhim 
and Mr. Van Buren; chat they had differed on the Tariff 
and Internal Improvements, and now do on the Sub-Trea- 
sury project. He added— 

‘It was possible that some candidate for the Presidency 
might yet be brought forward who would be more accepta- 
ble to himself than either Mr. Clay or Mr. Van Buren, but 
that this was, from present appearances, improbable; and 
that if no other candidates than these should be presented, 
upon a fair and just comparison of their claims, an attuch- 
ment to the great political principles which he has ever cher- 
ished, and a sacred regard for the general welfare of the 


country, would not suffer him long to hesitate in giving to 
Mr. Ciay a decided preference.” 








Betting on Elections is poor business, and bragging bets 
to frighten opponents or secure waverers is still poorer. The 
Sovereign People will do as they please about betting, in 
spite of all the laws in the world; but an act to punish an 
Editor who should advertise a bet would be salutary. We 
bave observed that the friends of David R. Porter have rath- 
er taken the lead in the betting line in Pennsylvania. When 
the nomination was first announced, a bet ot $1,000 was pub- 
icly offered on his election. This was soon disposed of. A 
{short time since, certain gentlemen from Washington visited 
Harrisburg, and a bet of $5,000 on Porter was soon blazoned 
in the journals of his party. Nobody could lift it, till the 
other day, when certain gentlemen from Philadelphia also 
happened to visit the emporium of the State ; when the $5,000 
bet was snapped up, and a $10,000 stumper in favor of Rit-| 
That is the last we have heard; but | 
we presume this will be taken also, and perhaps a bigger one 
offered on the other side. 
thing—we mean no ene of them by itself proves any thing—| 
but that some people take a great interest in the contest, and | 
have hopes of succeeding; ali which was pretty generally 
known already. 
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have reached us: 
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8. 1 
Counties. Dudiey. Branch. Dudley. Spaight. Whig. Adm. 











| Edgecombe, ....165 = 507..00.. 71 119L.....,0 3 | 
Pe séese seedaal 637 QTS+ +++ 483 3 0) 
Washington, ....322 46..06.- 377 0 | 
Beaufort, .......768 ee 755 0 | 
Columbus,......190 137... 210 0 | 
Caswell,........248 869...... 116 3 
Johnston, ...0.+.732 142. .cc0e 364 2 
Franklin, .......254 460...... 308 3 
Granville, .....-820 BEB. wccce 977 1 
Warren,.......-106 | 92 3 
a 458 S21. ..006 565 3 
Wayne, ........383 342...... 180 2 
TELE: 221 260...0-. 192 1 
Wake, cccsscees 937 920...... 864 4 || 
Cumberland, ....657 608. eee. 499 3 
FANGS, ..eeee 1430 1208. .....1237 4 
Robeson, ...... 450 443...... 408 2 | 
Craven, ...... . 519 268...+-. 669 0 | 
Greene, ....... 350 GLicccce 171 0 | 
Moore, ...0.00+ 555 981...... 342 1 | 
Guilford, ......1342 ee 1155 0 | 
Chatham, .....1026 250...00. 932 0 | 
Randolph, .....1150 70. e+0+ +1009 0 | 
Carteret, ...... 428 4B. cccce lllm 0 
Stokes, ........1030 890...... 828 1 
JODED, cscciccee £13 38. cece. 228 0 
NUD, scecegee 403 225...... 336 1 | 
Surry, ........1010 266....., 887 0 | 
|| Davidson, .....1412 70... .1218 0 | 
|| Pasquotank, ... 535 _ 491 0 | 
New-Hanover, . 225 463. ..00. 234 3 | 
Rowan,........2008 a 1642 0 | 
Mecklenberg,.. 781  § 979...... 869 4 | 
I ocwes 000 908 Wi cesess 1012 0 | 
Richmond, ..... 504 Wi cccact 0 | 
Nash, .......+. 186 OD. ve0ce 102 a 
Rockingham, .. 540 509...... 300 €35.5.0.. 0 3) 
Bladen, ....... 276 359..00-. ——  m27...... 0 2! 
Total, 24,229 13,473 20,489 19,676 68 51 | 


Later.—Further returns give 23 Whig to 21 Van Buren | 
Senators, and 49 Whig to 57 Adm. Delegates. The Coun-| 


Should they do so this year there will be 12 Whig mojority | 


in joint ballot. 





TLLiNo1s.—We were mistaken last week in our inference | 
from the ‘ note of preparation’ that Mr. Edwards, the Whig} 
candidate, would be elected Governor of Illinois. He is! 
beaten, we now believe, about 2.500 in 70,000 votes. The! 
contest has been very spirited, and the Administration party | 
have gained a decided victory. There is a Whig gain almost | 
every where except in afew Counties, where the State Works | 
of Internal Improvement are in progress, and there the whole | 
force employed on them appears to have gone for the Admin- | 
istration tickets, with overpowering effect. For instance, 
Cook County (Chicago) and La Sulle (Ottawa) where those | 
works are in most efficient progress, have given sizteen hun- 
dred Administration majority in 5,000 votes; while they on-| 
ly gave 200 in 1836. With this start, Carlin for Governor 
and Douglass for Congress are 700 ahead in the District, 


with three Counties to hear from, which will probably in-|| 


crease it to 1,000. 

In the First District, (Southern,) Ex-Governor Reynolds 
has beaten Mr. Hogan (Whig) nearly 2,000 votes, running 
far ahead of his party. He is personally known to most of 





| 


Now, ail these bets prove no- || 


| ' 


SE SS 





the voters in the District, having been several times before 
them for Governor and Congress. We understand that-he 
avowed himself favorable to the Sub-Treasury scheme at the 
polls. : 
Mr. Douglass, in the Third, took his stand openly and an 
dently on the Sub-Treasury project through the canvass, We 
hear that he is a man of mvch promise. Origioslly 9 abi. 
net-maker of this State, whence he emigrated shout five 
years since, and destitute of the advantage of a liberal edu. 
cation, he has canvassed his great District (larger than Ver, 
mont, and casting more votes than Virginia) from settlement. 
to settlement, sustaining himself with credit, though opposed 
to a lawyer of good talents, and evincing decided improve. 
| ment in his capacity for public speaking with every week of 
the canvass. We have half a dozen Opposition papers from 
| bis District, and all treat him with manifest ¢onsi 
| making nothing against him out of his off-hand ¢ 





jand little of personal objection save that he is an offic. 
holder under the Federal Government. We shall hear more 
of him. 

In the Second District, Hon. Zadok Casey, Conseryatiyg 
; and Anti-Sub-Treasury, is presumed to be re-elected, 


| 


|| The Legislature is supposed to be Administrati 
NortH Caroiina.—The following are the returns as they i . i ee 


tkough the returns which have reached us show 8 Whig Se. 
nators and 35 Representatives to 4 Van Buren Senators and 
26 Representatives, with 2 Cunservative Senators and3 Rep- 
resentatives. We are not sure that the last five are cortecy. 
ly classed as Conservatives; and as we observe that the 
Whigs have managed to lose 1 Member in Sangamon, 1 ig 
Morgan, 1 in Madison and 1 in Peoria, where they have clear 
majorities, we presume they are beaten. But for these losses, 
from the fact that the Canal votes were ali thrown in balf a 
| dozen Counties, it is very probable they would have had the 











| Legislature. 
| 1838, Whig. Adm. ,Whig. Adm — 1836, 
| Counties, Edwards, Carlin. Stuart. Douglass. Whig, V.B. 
| Peoria, .ccccccese 475 419... 468 431.... 231 300 
Cass, .ccccccccces 179 66... 106m. eeee new 
| Fulton, ...... wees 774 © 808... 768 808... 348 395 
Green, ...cescees 1037 §=:1354...1013 1330.... 711 1037 
Morgan, . eooee 1953 0 ©=—1664...1863 1749....1582 1720 
| Schuyler, .eeee.. 780 811... 784 783.... 384 490 
| M’Donough, ..... 332 382... 366 «© -365.... 123 158 
| Hancock, ....2.-. 100m. - 100m. eee 340 260 
| La Salle, ..cceese m.682... 142 824.... 149 248 
LEMUR; cscacccense m,836... 706 1532.... 524 519 
[Will, eecccseeee tie. oe. 559 SRL... 186 3M 
Sangamon, ...... 350m. ++. 250m. ++ 1464 83 
| Bureau, ..(part).. 246 107... 239 119.... new 
Tazewell,.. “... 563 420... 58l 419.... 310 356 
Putnam, ....“... 450 318... 494 336.... 415 263 
| Jo Daviess, .. “ .. 565 330... 569 319.... 615 366 
PoE, oso cas coe 225m. cone Oe. SS 
SE, «arenes m.250... m.100.... 380° 651 
(| “ieee m.18... m.96.... 331. 366 
| Crawford, ..“...150 115... wees 154 290 
| Lawrence, ....... 432 181... . 240 224 
Edgar, ...se.eee+ 342 620... - 260 409 
Se. Clait,cccccccee 768 982... -+. 354 ‘55h 
| Clinton ° 253 342..1 coew Mhiaee 
| Randolph, ....... 619 399... eee. 408 4 
| Madiscn, .....00- 1272 ©6934... eee 950 OR 
| Macoupin, ....... m.135... ooee 269 486 
| Shelby, ..+ee- eee m.224... coos 58 33 
28 Co’s, 12,355 12,659 9471 10,209 7,839 8858 





Atacama.—All the returns received give the Whigs 2 
Members of Legislature to 30 Administration. Last year, 
Whigs 32 to21 Adm. There has been no doubt that the 
State is Sub-Treasury since many leading State Rights men 
| have given in their adhesion to it, including Hon. Dixon H. 
Lewis, Member of Congress, Judge Lipscomb of Mobile, 
Ex-Speaker John W. M’Clung of Huntsville, &c. We are 
rather surprised to learn that under such: circumstances, the 
Whizs have elected a Member of Congress in place of Mr. 
Lawler, deceased. Gen. G. W. Crabb of Tuscaloosa is said 
to have 791 majority in eight counties, with only Talladegs 
to hear from, which will probably reduce it 200. As the only 
| Whig paper we receive from the District, (being ‘State 
| Rights’,) has come out warmly Sub-Treasury, we anticipated 
| a different result. 

The strong Nullification counties have not generally gooe 
| for the Sub-Treasury, though some of them have. The m& 
| jority in the Legislature will be large. 











Col. P. H. Engle of Dubuque, Col. W. W. Chapman of 
Des Maines, and plain David Rover of Burlington, are ca 
didates for Congressional Delegate from the new Territory 
of Iowa. 
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Kentocky.—The Whigs have itpretty much to themselves 
in Kentucky, though in particular sections the friends of the 
Administration made a resolute stand, and in several suc- 
ceeded. Still, in about half the State there was no regular 
or serivus opposition to the Whigs, while in one Congres- 
sional District only are the friends of the Administration en- 
abled to walk over the course. That District is the First 
(Mr. Murray’s) in the Suuthern part of the State, and is but 
partially heard from. In some counties there was_a spirit- 
ed contest on local or personal grounds, but the aggregate 
vote is light. The Members of Legislature elect are classed 






as follows: 

Counties. Whig Mem. Counties. Whig Mew. Counties. Adm. Mem. 
Barret, ...- 2 Jessamine,......1 Adair, .....ee0. 1 
Bourbon, ...-.+-2 Lewis,.....++--- 1 Caldwell, ...... 1 
Bullit, . «1 Lincoln,......... 1 Campbell, ......2 
Casey, ++ -1_ Louisviile,......2 Green, ......... 1 
Cla.k, «+++ «lL Mason, ...++-+0-2 Henry,....see0ee 
Christian, ....++- 1 Montzgomery,....1 Harrison, ;.. 
Clinton, and 1 Nicholas, ....... SE, cseches 
Cumberland, § °°" Nelson,.........2 Jefferson, 

Faye te, «0. +++ ++ Puteskt, ..: 000: SD < EMOUEE, 5 ccccces 
F.anklin, ....+-- B Besse, 2. cccedes B Biavion, -ovacias 
Fleming, ...++--2 Laurel, and 1 Oldham, ........ 
Garrard, ...++--2 Rockcastle Spencer, ...++ cook 
Green, ..ss-+++- 2 Bamt, .vcceevcrcd Boethscecsedessdl 
Greenup, 2, 1 Trigh).-.eceeeel Wayne,.ccceceeel 
and Carter,§ * Woodford,...... 1 = 
Henry, «++++++ 1 Total Whig, —38 Adm. 19 





Missourt.—The late Election in this State has been more 
resolutely contested than any preceding; and the result is 
just about what we have for some time anticipated. Al- 
though the Whig candidates for Congress are thus far ahead, 
and the same party in the ascendant in the Legislative Elec- 
tions, yet there is no reasonable doubt that the full returns 
will reverse all this, and re-elect Messrs. Harrison and Miller 
to Congress, with a Legislature that will return Hon 
Thomas H. Benton to the United States Senate. The vote 
is much heavier than any ever before cast. St. Louis, it will 
be seen, gives 800 Whig majority; but this is almost bal- 
anced by Cole, the Administration stronghold. Each party 
has done its utmost. We believe the Administration ma- 
jority in the S.ate will be about half what it was last year, 
but not half what it probably would have been on a full poll. 
The following is the vote for Congress as far as it has reach- 


edus: 1838. Whig. Adm. 1836. Whig. Adm. 
Counties. Wilson. Allen. Hari’a. Miller. Burch. Har. 
St. Louis,...... 1943 1954..,...1143 1148......843 €18 
Jefferson, ST Wb. cices 308 TR cscee 89 138 
Oabd)-cccccccces hee 386: 19... ca os 799 808...... 73 576 
Montgomery, .. 270 265...... 220 219......169 92 
Callaway, ..... 775 782...... G19  624......446 616 
St. Francis, 223 4 49226....2- 177 198. weced 144 137 
Washington, 480 513...... 482 487. cocce 245 311 
Boone, ......++ 952 919...... 519 518......704 567 
Cape Girardeau, 510 505...... 661 659......149 435 
onroe, «. 609 609...... 520 520.22. .2 317 
Lincoln, ....... 433 430...... 510 514.. -265 236 
ITY, wevccece 318 319...... 300 BBE cece 17 «#173 
Mi sctescce T8B . TIBiceves 642 642. ..00. 495 415 
St. Charles, .... 171m. 171m..... eoeee 45m. 
Franklin, (about) = ew eee - 100 = =100......  m.205 
Crawford, (part) 8&6 88.200. 162 153...... 59 86 
Marion, (1st day) 525 531...... 8... MRsaccsk 343 338 
Ralls, (Ist day).. 274 276...... 165  160...... 122 15! 
Warren,........ 40 m. 40...... cevcce 226 
Total, 8,793 8,817 7,725 7,740 4,418 5,700 


NEW LEGISLATURE. 


Counties Whig. Senate. House. Counties. Adm. Senate. House, 
St. Louis, ..........3 


( ee 7 Cape Girardeau, *1 3 
Marion, 1 3 Cooper, ....... “1 3 
8, eo i hetcee 2 Howard, ...... i | 3 
Boone, 2 5 Lewis, 1 1 
Adrian, ecees Clark, PreTiry 1 
Callaway, ......... al 3 Lincoln, ........0 2 
METY, -eeeeeel 1 Cole, 1 2 
Washington, ee | 2 Gasconade, § **** 1 
Perry, 1 1 Washington, .... 0 1 
St. Francis, §°****** 1 St. Genevieve,.. .0 1 
Monroe, t 1 9 Madison, &c. 1 1 
a. sone Lafayette, &c. § 1 0 
TA Se hecesdecdiccc® 1 Chariton, ......<. 0 1 
ee ad | 1 Fronklin, 2 2 
TS o 1 Jefferson, ¢20rt* 1 
Jefferson, ........-- 0 1 _-_ — 
St. Charles, .......- 0 2 Total 23 
Totall3 35 * Elected last year. 


Whigs in joint ballot 48; Adm. do. 32. The Whigs want 17 
more out uf 50 to be heard from to make a majority, and can- 
not get thein. 





Albert G. Marchand has teen nominated for Congress by 
the Van Buren men of Westmoreland, Pa., and Richard C. 
M’Cabe by those of Indiana. The two Counties compose 
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Inpiana.—The Whig ascendancy in this State is not dis- 
puted; consequently, but a light vote was polled, except in a 
few Counties.. Local questions and those hinging on project- 
ed Internal Improvements were more generally thought of. 
We believe the Whig mejority in the Legisluture will be 
greater than last year, as many Counties had only Whigs in 
nomination. In Marion (Indianapolis) 1 Whig, 1 Adm. are 





. —_ , 
“ The Mississippi Advocate,” at Aberdeen, and the “Grand 
Gulf Whig,” at Grand Gulf, are both new Whig papers in 
Mississippi. 

F. W. Thomas, Esq., (Whig,) author of ‘ Clinton Brad 
shaw,’ &c., is proposed for Congrese at Cincinnati. 

Nathan. Guilford, ditto, as the Whig candidate. 

The Conservatives of Ulster County have called a Con- 








elected over the candidates more generally supported by the | 
Whigs, on the ground of opposition to Ex-Gev. Noble for U. | 
S. Senator. In Floyd, an Adm. man is elected, and part of | 
the delegatiun from Unicn, Dearborn and Jefferson. © A list | 
of 28 Members from Counties on this side of the State give | 


vention to take ground openly against the Sub-Treasury and 
its supporters. The call seems to be signed by nearly all the 
Centrai Committee of the ‘ Anti-Junto pariy.’ 





Election Gambling.—Next to buying votes with rum, 


returns of 14 Senators and 76 Representatives elected, and 
observes, ‘A large majority of them are Whigs.’ 


Maine.—The Whigs of the Cumberland District have 
nominated Hon. Ezekiel Whitman of Portland for Congress. 


1812-13. He bad 379 votes out of 380 cast. Wm Piu 
Fessenden, Esq. who was preferred-by a portion of the Whig 
party, withdrew from the canvass before the ballot. Jobkn 


ted on the Senatorial ticket. 

John S. Tenney, Esq. of Somerset, has been nominated for 
Congress by the Whigs of the Penobscot District. The Con- 
vention was held at Corinth, and the Bangor Courier esti- 
mutes the number present at two thousand. This must be 
exaggerated; but they go all lengths in politics in Maine 
now-a-days. 


few days since. 


tional Military Road. 
Convention to great acceptation. 





23 Whigs, 5 Adm. The Indianapolis Journal of the 11th hes, 


He was a Member of the Congress of 1809-10, and aguin of | 


Neal, Esq. the literary odd-fish of Yankee-land, was nomine- | 


mittee, located at Ogdensburgh; and a memorial to Con-| 
gress was determined on, asking aid to this work as a Na-! 
Hon. Luther Bradish addressed the | 


the proctice of betting at elections is. the most destructive 
|| to public morals, and we fully concur with the Camden 
\| Mail in his remarks on this subject. That paper says, 

speaking of the Pennsylvania campaign, “The betting sys- 
|| tem prevails to a disgusting extent, and a mere looker-on 
'| like ourself would be almost forced to the conclusion that 
'| a few such contests could scarcely fail to convert the people 
of this great State into a community of despicable black- 
legs. An opinion was rarely hazarded without an instan- 
|| ter challenge to back it with a bet, and a refusal to do so 
|| subjects you to the taunts and jeers of those around. The 
|| most casual observer cannot be insensible to.the effect of 
| such inroads upon public morals—they wust and will de- 


j 
| 


grade the tone of pablic taste, infuse a disrelish for those 
|; Conservative principles which constitute the bond of union 
in ali free communities, and finally degrade the character 
|| of the free and upright citizen into the fit tool of the noisy 
|| domagogue and bar-room brawler. 
| THE CROPS. 
It is pleasant to hear that the late refreshing rains have 
not been without their good effects on the Corn crop, suffer- 





Internal Improvement.—The advocates of a railroad from || ing as it has done from the previous destructive drought. 
Ogdeusburgh on the St. Lawrence, to some point on Lake | 
Champlain, held a Convention at Malone, Franklin Co., a) 
J. A. Van Heuvel, Esq., presided. St. 
Lawrence, Franklin, Clinton, and Essex Counties were well 
represented. A Committee was appointed to collect facts | 
showing the importance of this work, a Corresponding Cow- || Ply. 


The Williamsport (Md.) Banner of Saturday says: 

“We are gratified to hear, that in some, though limited 
districts of our county, the corn crop will afford a fair aver- 
age yield, in consequence of some showers with which the 
greater portion was not favored. There is also a consider- 
able quantity of the former crop on hand, insuring tous a sup- 
Under the favorable prospect of the drought, the price 
|| will no doubt keep up, but we have no reason to dread a 
scarcity of this essential and valuable article of consumption.” 

Cornin Missouri.—The crops in this State (says the Cin- 
cinnati Republican) are yielding an unusually large product 
this season, accoiding to the various accounts received from 
there. The Boonsville Emigrant states that a gentleman in 





Hon. William Patlerson, Member of Congress from Gen- | 
esee County, died at bis residence in Warsaw a few days | 
since. He was one of the number whose constitutions were | 
entirely destroyed by the harassing and excited night nes- | 
sions of last winter. Mr. Patterson was a native uf London- 
derry, N. H., about fifty years of age, and for the last fifteen | 
a resident of Genesee County, where he was universally be- 
loved and respected. His death creates a vacancy in the 
New-York Delegation to the Twenty-Fifth Congress. 

“« The Iowa Sun and Davenport and Rock Island News" 
is the last new paper which bas reached us from the Far 
West. It hails from Davenport, 
Upper Mississippi. 

“The Miner's Free Press” hails from Mineral Point, | 
Wisconsin. 

Hon. James Garland, M. C., addressed his constituents | 
at the Albemarle Court House, Va., on the Gth inst., on the || 
subject of his course inCongress. His speech is said to have | 
been decidedly Opposition in its character, affurdirg lite | 
ground to expect a reconciliation between the President and | 
the Conservative branch of the party. 





} 
| 


on the West side of the | 


“ The Bucyrus Democrat” is a new Whig paper in Ohio. 
John Beers, Esq., of Burke Co., has been nominated by 
the Whigs of the Butler District, Ohio, for Congress. ‘A dull 
chance. } 
Gen. George W. Jones is a candidate for re-election as | 
Congressional Delegate from Wisconsin. There are halfa 
dozen others in the fie!d, and their friends are using his par- | 
ticipation in the Cilley duel against him, 











Georcia.—Messrs. George C. Dawson, Eugenius A. Nis- 
bet, Thomas Butler King, and Julius C. Alford, of the State 
Rights Congressional Ticket, have distinctly avowed their | 
hostility to the Sub-Tveasury scheme. 


The Lewiston Telegraph, Niagara Co., N. Y., which has 
been either a Whig or no-party paper, bas come out for Van 
Buren and the Sub-Treasury. 

Dr. John Hubbard of Hailowell is nominated for Con-| 
gress by the friends of the Administration in Kennebec, || 











one District, and the feud, if persisted in, must. prove dis- 
uttous. 


Maine. 


|| Boon county, planted fifty acres, from which he will get from 


five to six hundred barrels of corn; say from fifteen to eigh- 
teen hundred bushels. This is an average of thirty-three or 
thirty-four bushels per acre. 


The Rice Crops in our vicinity promise fairly, and although 


a little rain would be of service to them, we cannot complain. 


We sincerely wish as much could be said in favor of the pro- 


vision and cotton crops—the former has suffered severely, and 


we fear has sustained serious and lasting injury from the dry 
weather. As to the cotton crop the fine prospects presented 


to the planter a fortnight since are over-clouded, and unless 
the weather relents and bursts into tears, in plain English, 
unless it rains, avd that at an early period, there is no telling 
the extent of the injury which will be received from the 
drouglit. 


[Savannah Georgian. 
*Macon, Gu, August 10. 
‘I remarked to you some time since that the present grow- 


ing crop of eotton looked well.—Since that time a continued 
drought, with unusual hot weather, has much injured the 
prospect, and is now daily doing so. 
much shortened within the last twenty days.’ 


The corn crop is also 


Sencca County Wheat Crop.—Contrary to our own form- 


er predictions—contrary to common report, and all expecta- 
tion—the wheat crop proves to be sadly deficient. That there 


was an unusual growth of straw, we have had ocular demon- 


stration; that there is a lamentable lack of wheat, is becom- 


ing equally certain. This is probably owing te several causes. 
The extreme warm weather, when the wheat was in the 
milky state; the very rapid growth of the straw; the ruinous 
workings of the fly; and last, and perhaps worst of all, the 
blighting operations of the worm. [Waterloo(N. Y.) Obs. 


The Grain Market.—Our report of the markets in anoth- 
er part of to-day’s American records the extraordinary flue- 
tuations which have attended the value of corn within the 
past week. We'stated that on Monday prices had risen to 
one dollar per bushel, but the decline since then has almost 
been as rapid’ as the rise, for yesterday sales, were made ut 
86 cents per bushel, The recent rains, which have been the 
means of saving parts of crops that in many cases had pre- 
viously been given up for lost, bave doubtless had their infla- 
ence in reducing prices from their elevation. [Balt. Am. 


Minois Crops.—The Peoria Register of the 4th inst. 
says: ‘* The small grain is chiefly harvested, and turns out 
nearly @ full crop. Of corn, our settlers say the prospect 
never looked better. The prairies will turn out frum 60 to 


\|'75 bushels to the acre.” 








THE NEW-YORKER 





OREGON TERRITORY. 

In our last we promised to furnish our readers with a con- 
densed view of that portion of Mr. Linn’s Report to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, on the occupation of the Oregon 
Territory, which treats the subject with reference to other 
matters than the mere title. According to the opinions of 
Mr. Slacum, Messrs. Lewis and Clarke, and others who have 
seen the country, its products are of the most valuable kinds, 
consisting of peitries of various descriptions, besides salmon 
fisheries, &c. &c. The influence of the Hudson’s Bey Com- 
pany is also mentioned as requiring to be counteracted, owing 
to the vust powers which their trappers and traders are likely 
to acquire among those with whom they deal. As the diffi- 
culties of passing the Rocky Mountains which at one period 
were deemed insurmountable, have within a few years been 
overcome to such a degree that where a passage was reg +1 
ed as impracticable, passes of easy ascent fur wagons, Ku. 
have been fount, a fear is expressed that in the event of a 
war, hostile troops might be introduced by the way of the 
Oregon river, and brought over to the head waters of the Mis- 
souri river. To prevent such a movement, as well as the 
smuggling of goods of British manufacture free of duty into 

‘lerritories of the United States, it is deemed advisable 
that a settlement be formed at the mouth of the Oregon. 
As an evidence of the ease with which the defiles of the 
Ricky Mountains may be passed, the names are given of 
several miss onaries, who, with their wives,.had passed over. 
In the cases mentioned, the course pursued was from the 
State of Missouri along and near to the banks of the river of 
that name, until they reached the Platte; thence along that 
river to its fork; thence by the North fork and the Black 
Hills to near its source; thence to Green River, one of the 
branches of the Western Cvlorado, thence to Bear river, 
which empties itself into the Great Salt Lake; and thence 
to the head waters of Lewis’ river, the Southern branch of 
the Columbia river, by which, or its tributaries they pursued 
their course to Fort Wallawalla, one of the principal posts 
of the Hudson’s Bay Cumpany, within three hundred miles 
of the ocean. A great portion of the midland region is de- 
scribed as a wild country, to which refugees from all quarters 
will resort, and muy be employed by Great Britain in the 
event of a war with the United States to great advantage. 

In speaking of tne Great Salt Lake, its length is stated at 
150 miles, and its breadth 40, no outlet to its waters being 
apperent although two streams flow into it. The report 
contains a quotation from the Encyclopedia uf Geography in 
which a detailed account 1s given of the geological character 
of the country on either side of the Rocky Mountains or great 
back bone of the American Continent, but its details are such 
as not to interest general readers. It is in speaking of the 
climate of the regions west of the Rocky Mountains that the 
authorities cited induige in terms of the most unqualified ad- 
miration, representing it as almast free from frost, and, ex- 
cept during four months of unbruken rainy weather, serene 
and delightful. Mr. Spalding, one of the missionaries alluded 
to as haviog crossed the Rocky Mountains with their wives 
and descended on the other side, in an account published not 
long since, mentions a Dr. McLaughlin whose farm is on the 
Columbia river, and whose crops for the previous year 
amounted te 4,500 bushels of wheat, 4000 of peas, 1.700 of 
barley, 1,500 of oats, &c. His horned cattle were 759, his 
hogs 400, with from 200 to 300 horses. He has also a saw 
and a flour mill. The wild horses are very numerous, and of 
very fine breed, resembling European coursers or the bluod 
horses of Virginia, and may be bought from the natives for 
beads worth one or two dollars. Wild sheep are also found 
in great numbers, and have fine wool on many parts of their 
bodies. The soil of the country, which rises in terraces from 
the Pacific Oceun towards the interior, is of a rich mould, and 
for grazing purposes is believed to be equal to the best of 
Mexico. From the entire description we are led to think 
that this region is destined to be thickly populated, and to 
afford all the luxuries of a fine soil and climate to thousands 
whose tastes will induce them to abandon the scorching heats 
and intense cold of the Eastern side of this vast continent. 

[Baltimore American. 





John Porter, Esq. of Derry, N. H. has declined standing 
for Congress on the Whig Ticket. Probably he does not like 
the requisition of stump speaking by the Convention. 


Henry Brawner, Esq. one of the twenty-one Electors of 
Senate in Maryland who resisted the attempt of a minurity 
of nineteen to dictate the choice of a Senate or destroy the 
State Government, died recently at his residence, Charles Co. 


Timothy Foster, Esq. nominated for Senator in Franklin 
County, Vt. by the friends of the Administration, has de- 
clined on the ground that he is no longer a supporter of Mr. 
Van Buren. 

“ The Beardstown Phenix” is the name of the last Whig 
paper established in IIlinois. 

Major James Cooper of Adams has been nominated for 


Congress by the Whigs of the Adams and Frankiin District, 
Pennsylvania. 
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—— 
LORD DURHAM. 

The conspicuous station occupied on our continent by this 
distinguished nobleman, and the extensive (we might say, in 
regard to the British practice, the unexampled) powers with 
which he has been clothed by his sovereign have given pe- 
culiar interest just row to whatever relates to his history or 
character. We, therefore, copy the annexed graphic pass- 
ages from a late letter of the able Washington correspondent 
of the Baltimore Patriot. [Nat. Intel. 

I met Lord Durham, for the first time, in Edinburgh in 
1834. It was on that memorable occasion when the people 
of Scotland received his noble father-in-law, Earl Grey, in 
their beautiful and romantic metropolis, and conferred on 
him the highest honors they could bestow. Morethan twenty- 
five hundred persons sat down to the dinner given to that 
statesman, in a magnificent pavilion erected for the purpose, 
in the area of the Selabcaned High School, just below the 
Calton Hill. The Earl of Rosebury, who, owing to the in- 
disposition of the Duke of Hamilton, acted as chairman, was 
surrounded by many distinguished persons among whom were 
Lord Brougham, then Lord Chancellor of England, Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse, (Byron’s friend,) Mr. Abercomby, the pres- 
ent Speaker of the House of Commons, M. Arago, the cele- 
brated French philosopher, Count Fiahault, a French officer 
of much note, and Lord Durham, besides several peers of the 
realm, baronets, and officials, less known to fame. The sta 
of the present Viceroy of Canada was even then in the ascend- 
ant—he was called the ‘ People’s Peer ;’ and many in that 
large assemblage looked upon him as destined to be the pr.n- 
cipal conductor of the political affairs of his country at no dis- 
tantday. His figure is now before me as he appeared in that 
bright galaxy of talent and rank ; of the middle hight. firm 
and well proportioned: his complexivn sallow, and indica- 
tive rather of ill-health; his features small, but regular, and 
full of character, and, when he spoke, powerfully aiding by 
their consonancy and expressiveness, the furce of his thoughts 
and sentiments. Among the most remarkable incidents of 
the evening was the ‘scene’ between him and Lord Brough- 
ham. 

A bumper was given to the health of the Chancellor, pre- 
faced by some very just remarks by the chairman on his vast 
and comprehensive genius, his great and unremitting exer- 
tions, and unsurpassed industry, all devoted, during the whole 
course of his public life, to the improvement of the condition 
of the People, and their moral and intellectual advancement. 
Henry Brougham rose to respond to the compliment. His 
speech was rambling, and, now and then, awkward in the 
phraseology; but withal very able, and abounding in sarcasm, 
and lofty and indignant declamation. The iminediate im- 
pression produced by it was immense; as was attested by the 
applause and admiration of his friends, and not less by the 
rage and resentment of those who felt that his bitter and 
scorching satire was hurled at their own heads. Very few, 
if any, Tories were present; so that probably the whole as- 
sembly eajoyed his powerful, though somewhat intemperate, 
denunciation of that party. But he fo.luwed it up with an 
attack on the Radicals, which, considering that they consti- 
tuted a large portion of the company he was addressing, was 
as indiscreet as it was provoking and fierce in manner. This 
has always been the way with Brougham.—He never could 
endure to be opposed; and from his first entrance into public 
life up to this time has never failed to encounter with match- 
less intrepidity, and aim the hardest blows at all who dared 
to resist his course. He could not, for his life, let pass such 
an opportunity as this assembly presented ef meeting the 
man who had so indentified himself with the ultra liberal 
party as to be called by his friends and partisans ‘ The Peo- 
ple’s Bulwark ;’ but, in this instance, his impetuvsity carried 
him too far, aud, in a single hour, he lost much of that popu- 
larity, the love of which was his master-passion. After his 
speech, I moved down towards the bottom of the table, where 
was a host of young barristers strongly tinctured with Radi- 
calism, who were hauling the Chancellor over the coals with 
an energy and vehemence considerably increased by the in- 
spiration drawn from a reinforcement of the claret they had 
just received. During an interval of dulness in the proceed- 
ings, while some two or three wor:hy country gentlemen and 
baillies prosed away the time, I derived a good deal of amuse- 
ment from these dashing young fellows. Several of them 
abused Brougham savagely for having dared to criticise the 
Radicals in such terms; and all took it for granted that his 
charge of rashness and impatience, which was evidently 
meant for Lord Durham, would be so keenly felt by that ro- 
bleman, as to call from him a spirited and vigorous rejoinder. 
The language and manner of Brougham, in alluding to the 
course of the Radicals, were certainly as contemptuuus as 
could be. He ridiculed them as men honest enough, but of 
no reflection at all! who, in traveling towards their object, 
were so impatient to set out, that they would not wait to put 
the linchpin in the wheel—who would start on a voyage of 
discovery to unknown regions without ascertaining whether 
a compass was on board, and, when they should see the port 
in view, would not delay five minutes to go round to it, but 
dash in among the breakers, or run the vessel ashore ! 

Thus he proceeded for a quarter of an hour, amidst cheers 
and loud laughter, above which there was heard an occasioral 
hiss, sneering at their honesty, and calling up the most ludio- 











rous images, and applying them with so much certgi 
directness cf aim, that they could not fail to reach ‘eae 
ter in which it was manifest he intended they should be 


At last he terminated a whole volley of sarcasms, by fj ’ 


his arms, and with alook of utter contempt and a 
bending of the body, declaring he made his profound Obeig. 
ance to these honest hasty spirits, but didnot think 

to accompany them in their mad career. These sirokesby 
heavily—they were the blows of an intellectual gi 

as the result proved, this uncalled for and reckless exhibition 
of power was far more detrimental to Lord Bro m 
self, than to the person he intended to immolate.—Baq 
reflected a moment, he must have known that he would een. 
tainly array against himself the prejudices of a great 

of his auditors, and strengthen their sympathies in favor of 
Lord Durham. And nothing I ever heard more Strongiy jb 
lustrates the iatrepidity and instinctive consciousness of pow. 
er, which belong to that extraordinary man’s character than 
his daring to give battle to the ‘ People’s Peer,’ on such 
occasion. Every one seemed to apprehend that aco 

if it should occur, would be tremendous; and while 
hoped that Durhem would allow the imputations to pass uy 
heeded—the majority wished that he would enter the lists 
against the Chancellor. 1 saw the storm gathering upon his 
proud dark countenance. An opportunity soon occurred tp 
make bis reply. 

The Croupier or Vice-President (John Archibald M 
the present Lord Advocate and Member for Leith,) arcee, 
and, after a number of graceful compliments, proposed aa 
toast, ‘ Lord Durham and the Reformers of England’—which 
called up the present Viceroy. 

As a speaker Lord Durham is more than ordinarily lucid, 
possessing apparently a penetration which finds nothing dark 
to itself, and a tact and power in illustration which leaves 
nothing unexplained to others. 

His style is not remarkable for chasteness or finish; nor 
was he regarded in the House of Lords, where, indeed, he 
seldom spoke, as a practical orator, or a skilful debaters yet 
there was a strength, and straightforward simplicity, and 
sound-headedness, if the expression may be tolerated, in all 
he said, which left no room to question that the man knew 
exactly what he was about—that his heart was engaged in 
the cause he had espoused—and that neither power nor 
wealth, nor any other consideration would make bim turn 
from the course he had made up his mind was right. His 
speech on the occasion | refer to was entizely in accordance 
with his frank and manly character: it was, empbatically, 
plain, unvarnished speaking; and in every respect the re 
verse of rhetorical sophistry. Every word told. Many pres 
ent differed from him in opinion: but every candid person 
must have respected the honest, open, sincere, and uncom- 
promising manner in which he promulgated his sentiments. 
Nothing could be more bold and decisive than the tone in 
which he referred to the Chancellor's remarks, which hed 
been construed into personal ailusions to himself, and his fine, 
free, spirited exclamation that he did see with regret every 
hour that passed over, the existence of acknowledged but 
unreformed abuses, called down the most rapturous applause. 
The field was now his own. He saw his advantage, improv- 
ed it, and during the rest of his speech showed what he could 
do with those weapons of sarcasm and denunciation which 
had just been turned against himself; while he potesied 
against the compromise ef Whig principles, and the clipping, 
and paring, and mutilating measures of reform for the sake 
of conciliating the Tories. 

Lord Durham’s bearing was often termed ‘aristoeratical;’ 
and the Tory newspapers used to say that the greatest dema- 
gogue in England was also the proudest aristocrat. 1 saw 
nothing, however, but the deportment which becomes an ac 
complished and high-spirited gentleman. 

The father of this distinguished person was celebrated for 
his exertions on the side of popular rights; and in 1792 sat 
as President uf the meetings of the ‘ Friends of the People’ 
The son never departed from the public virtue of his site. 
From the time Mr. Lambton entered public life to this day, 
embracing a period of twenty-five years, he bas adhered to 
his principles with uniform consistency, and has ever bees 
ready to advocate with calmness and moderation, but without 
pusilianimity, the rights of his oppressed countrymen. 








A case of Madness.—Much excitement was produced in 
the District of Southwark yesterday, by a man who van 
about the streets foaming at the mouth, and deciaring him 
self mad. He seized several persons, bit at them end it 
jured a child qnite severely. A story was soon circu 
to the effect that he wes laboring under hydrophobia. This 
increased the excitement, and it was finally found necessary 
to arrest and bind the iudividual alluded to—whose mania, 
as our informant was afterwards told, was produced by er 
dent spirits. [ Phil. Inge 


Sailing of the Exploring Squadron.—Aboui 4 o'clock 0 
Saturday afternoun, the Squadron got under way from Hamp 
ton Roads, and about dusk the vessels had advanced 
the Light-boat, the Vincennes in the van. , 

The Squadron got to sea that weg as no ship was vidi 
ble early yesterday morning in the Bay. a; 

4 , . [Norfolk Beacon, Aug. 8%: 
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NEW-YORK. 


(r For Sale, the fyrc ou which The New-Yorker is vuw print- 
ed—new less than eighteen mouths since. It will be sold at half the 
new for cash. There are 500 ibs. of Brevier, 100 of Miuion, 
SotF heaperest, a small fount of Music, &c., which will be deliv- 
ered on the 20th of September, if sold previously. It is all of the 
very newest cul, cast by George Bruce & Co. and has been well pre- 
gerved. The Brevier is of a peculiarly light aud elegant face. Ap- 
ply soon. August 18. 


— 

















NEW AGENTS. 

(7 Messrs. Moore & Gurnsey, corner of Beaver and Greene-sts. 
Albany, will at all times be happy to furnish copies of The New 
Yorker, Folio or Quarto, and receive orders for its punctual delivery 
jn any part of that city. Mr. Lyman Hanrorp will continue to act as 
Agent for The New-Yorker so far as subscribers who receive through 
the Post Office are concerned. 

Mr. Vicror Apvams, P. M. at South Hero, Vermont, will hereafter 
act as Agent for The New-Yorker, instead of Mr. Hector Adams. 

Mr. Apis. CONVERSE accepts the Agency of The New-Yorker at 

n, Conn. 

Mr. Joun Leeos is authorised to receive subscriptions and make 
collections for The New-Yorker in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
aay portion of the New-England States he may visit. Our friends 
will please facilitate his undertaking. ‘ 

Mr. L. D. Branca has accepted the gency of the New-Yorker at 
Trumansburg, Tompkins Co. N. Y. 








« 4 Discourse on the Aoorigines of the Valley of the Ohio,” by Gen. 
Wn. Henry Harrison, lies before us, It was delivered before the His- 
torical Society of Ohio, and contains much matter of interest to the an- 
tiquarian and the student of history. Gen. Harrison contests the sup- 
posed conquest of the Valley of the Ohio by the Iroquois in the Sev- 
eateenth Century—maintained by Franklin, Colden and Clinton—and 
favors the theory of an original settlement of the Great Valley by the 
Aztecs of Mexico, A preliminary dissertation on the study of His- 
tory contains many ¢ t suggestions. 


“The Art of Preserving Health; a Poem in Four Books, by Jchn 
Armstrong, M. D., with a Critical Essay by J. Aiken, M. D., and Notes 
by Dr. Alcott,” is the rather formidable title of a very meek volume 
jestpublished by G. W. Light, Boston. If there is a school of Poetry 
to which we are particularly unattached, it is the Medical. Often as 
we have heard this Poem mentioned, we have never read three pages 
of it. There is doubtless much good advice in it, by which those who 
peruse it in a proper spirit will be likely to profit. To us, the Art of 
Healing has always seemed the least poetic of arts. 











“ Boston Common, or Rural Walks,” is the title of a small volume 
which has been sent us by Geo. W. Light, Boston. It contains some 
excellent hints respecting the laying out, embellishing and ventilating 
of cities, so as at the same time to render them beautiful and preserve 
the health of their inhabitants. Itis elegantly got up and printed. 


“ The Letters of Publius, on the subject of Reforniing the Banking 
System and Currency of the United States, and of providing a Substi- 
tute for a National Bank and the Sub-Treasury System,” have been 
seat us. They require a more mature consideration than we can give 
them this week. Mr. Reuben M. Whitney—a gentleman whose name 
is inodorous in mavy nostrils—is supposed to be the author. When 
we have ourselves acquired a knowledge of his project, we shall try to 
give our readers an idea of it. 








“Ellen Clifford.’—We neglected to say, in noticing this excellent 
litle book, that it is for sale in this city by P. Price, 130 Fulton-st. 


“ Louisville Literary Register.°—A very fair weekly journal, thus 
entitled, has reached its fourth number—or rather, its fourth number 
has reached us—and promises weil. It is exclusively devoted tu lite- 
rary and miscellaneous reading. (J. Eliot & Co. $3 a $4 per annum.) 











Great Fair of the American Institute.—It was confidently 
asserted in the infancy of this Institution, that, destitute of a 
permanent fund to concentrate an influence, it could not be 
sustained; that its democratic character would engender dif- 
ferences; and that, like a ship without ballast, it would foun- 
der by the violence of party which selfishness and passion 
would necessarily create. No great and beneficent object 
could, it was said, be systematically prosecuted. Those 
who would join and persevere merely to encourage industry 
and the arts, would be too few and feeble to insure that 
steadiness which was essential to its suecess. The Eleventh 
Annual Fair, to which we now with pleasure call the atten- 
tion of vur readers and the public, shows the falsity of these 
prophecies. Preparations are making far and wide, and 
though the Tenth exceeded any other ever held in America 
by full two thousand articles, the coming Exhibition promises 
tobe still greater. We hope every town and county in the 
State will contribute something—that they will win some of 
the prizes that are awarded. This is an emulation that 
ro to carry forward our country to perfection and true 

ry. 

Competitors from other States are sure to obtain all they 
may deserve. Local prejudices have never been charged 
against this Institution. The impartiality of the awards has 
brought competition from every part of the country where 
exeellence abounds. The handiwork of Newark, for in- 
stance, alone commanded premiums in a great variety of oc- 
Cupations. Philadelphia is notorious for the prizes she has 
carried off from the Fairs of this Institute; and in all parte 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


of New England gold and‘silver medals and diplomas. bea: 
‘estimony to the impartiality of the distributions, as well as 
to the meritorious skill and genius of their people. 

We hope no evidence will be afforded at the Eleventh An- 
nual Fair, that the depression of the times has impaired the 
energies of our féllow-citizens. It should prove a motive not 
for relaxation, but for greater exertion. We have eventually 
nothing to fear. A vigorous nation of freemen, with a climat« 
and soil exhaustless in resources, can soon repair the losses, 
and make good the sacrifices which fully, indiscretion, ex 
travagance or wickedness have brought upon them, 

We hope our feilow-citizens will generally attend this an 
niversary. How greatly it excels the ordinary amusements 
that attract the multitude! What are rockets and fire-crack 
ers but a senseless repetition, with scarce a variation, of what 
has been performed over and over almost time immemorial! ! 
A parade of troops does not afford a particle of novelty. Our 
dramatic performances, toa rational being, are vastly inferior, 
where the same sentiments and the same words have sounded 
ever since the days of Shakspeare, with the exception of 
some trifling variation of dress or scenery, or with a little ex- 
tra glitter to dazzle the eye. Every successive Fair brings 
forth an almost countless variety of new fabrics and produc- 
tions from the exhaustless magazine of invention. And what 
a pervading interest is excited ! . The competitor’s success 
in life seems involved in the decision which may be made on 
the merits of their contributions. Who is there among the 
vast crowd of visitors that can find nothing to admire? 
So variegated is the scene, that after days of careful ex- 
amination, a re-visit will unfold a numerous catalogue oi 
overlooked attractions. The vast assemblage of gaiety and 
greatness must stir the most inert. There is no occasivn 
which gathers such congregations. From the best calcu- 
lations, one hundred and fifty thousand entered the Garden 
last year. 

It is not confined to those in the middling and lower walks 
of life. Great men, in and cut of office, statesmer, and ora- 
tors unite in the jubilee. Here they come together and com- 
mune. Annual Addresses are delivered. These are models 
of eloquence and wisdom that may be shown in any country 
The direct tendency of all is to inspire jatriotism, to dis- 
seminate sound doctrines in political economy, promote in- 
cependence, and carry forward our whole county in its 
giand carcer of improvement. Where can be found such a 
| field fur patriotism ?—for all you behold is American. Let 
all go and see with their owneyes. Description is inade- 
quate to do justice. t 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
At Niblo's Garden, No. 576 Broudway, New-York. 

This celebration of American Industry and the Arts will be opened 
to visiters on Monday, the 15th day of October next, at 10 o’clock A. 
M. Articles intended for petition for Premium must be delivered 
on Friday or Saturday previous, viz: the 12th or 13th of October. 
Choice productions from every department of industry, whether agri- 
culture, manufactures, or the arts, as well as all kinds of machines, 
models, &c. will be appropriate for exhibition and competition for 
premium. 

To provide the requisite ac ions for the grand display 
which the notices already received decidedly indicate, Niblo’s entire 
Garden has been engaged, embracing a part of the promenade, never 
before occupied by the Institute, with extra room one hundred feet in 
length and twenty-five in width. A powerful steam engine will be 
provided, which will afford a continued moving exhibition of ma- 
chinery. The liberality of the public enabled the gers of the last 
two fairs to bestow in Premiums, exclusive of Diplomas, sixty Gold 
Medals and two hundred and sixty Silver Medals, in addition to other 
not inconsiderabie rewards in money. 

Prompted by a desire to increase the interest awakened in agricul- 
ture, particularly in the culture of silk, a number of patriotic individ- 
uals have volunteered to add to the means of the present managers, in 
order to enable them to extend more liberal bounties, and promote 
among the silk culturists of our country a fresh spirit of emulation. 
This laudable example we hope the opulent and public spirited, who 
take an interest in other departments of productive industry, will fol- 
low by associating and contributing with similar high-minded motives. 

The enthusiasm with which former celebrations have been hailed, 
and the cheering infl already i d by the approaching one— 
notwithstanding all our severe business calamities—confer on them a 
character and value never betore adequately appreciated. By means 
of these Fairs, necessity, instead of depressing invention, hos brought 
forth its mighty powers, and is developing its unboanded resources. 

Articles sold during the Fair cannot be delivered until the close ; 
and in order to enlarge the amount of sales and bring to fabricators 
and producers immediate benefits, it is particularly desired that a de- 
scription should accompany each article, stating the price, by whom 
manufactured, and designating particularly the place where they may 
be obtained. The uses and objects of each article, if not apparent, 
should also be stated. Such description will facilitate the distribution 
of printed catalogues early in the first week of the Fair, and will no 
doubt swell the amount of saies. 

The public are invited toattend this Anniversary Celebration. Dis- 
tinguished individuals, it is hoped, will be present, countenencing and 
inspiring as usual. Female delicacy, taste and ingenuity, have never 

failed to impart a crowning effect; and we trust they will, on the com- 
ing occasion, more than ever command admiration. 

Editors will oblige the Institution by givirig the above one or more 
gratuitous insertions. alee 
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Managers for the City of New- York—Thaddeus B. Wakeman, 
iram ME. C. H. Hall, W. P. Disosway, John 

















Sampson, E. T. Backhouse, Timothy Dewey, E. D. Plimpton, Baldwim 
Gardner, James Hamiltou, George a oe h Titcomb, Jared L. 
Moore, J, D. Ward, J. Van Norden, Frederick Goodell, H. M. Graham, 
J. P. Hall, Joseph Cowden, Edwin Williams, H. Kelly. 
Brooklyn—Jeremiah Johnsoa, W. J. Mullen, James Cropsy. 
Poughke: psie—Paraclete Potter, T. W. Harvey. 
Alban esse Buel, C. N. Bement. 
Newark, N. J.—William Halsey, James Miller, Stephen Dod, A. C. 


M. Pennington. 
Hartford, Conn Christopher Colt, Melvin Copeland. 
Norwich, Conn.—W. C, Gilman, John Breed, 

XY For further particulars address T. B. Wakeman, Cor. Sec’y. at 
the Repository of the American Institute, 187 Broadway, where i- 
mens of manufactures, models, machines, &c. are received free of ex- 
pense, and exhibited daily. The Journal of the American lustitute is 
published at the same place monthly. 








Fire in Bangor.—A disastrous fire occurred in Bangor, 
Maine, on Sunday last. It broke out about 2 o’clock A. M. 
from a building occupied by N. Johnson, coppersinith, and 
Henry Call, tin-plate worker, whose gouds were entirely de- 
stroyed with the building. Loss$3,000—no insurance. The 
variety store of Andrew Smyth and the store of J. M. Prince 
in the same strect were destroyed, with several smaller build- 
ings; three tenements in the Arcade buildings, and one or 
two others on Main street, were likewise destroyed. Total 
loss about $30,000 ; little insurance. 





The schooner Merchant, of Elizabeth City, N. C. or those 
belonging to her, contradict the statement that they passed 
by the wreck of the Pulaski without offering any assistance. 
They positively protest that they never saw her, and do not 
believe they were within forty miles of her. 





Rapid Vegetation.—We have heen shown by John Town- 
send, Esq. of Albany, several ears of corn of the * Dutton’ 
kind, which was planted on the 15th of May and harvested 
ready to shell on the 18th of August—just ninety-five days 
from planting. We have heard of quicker harvests than this, 
but this we have seen. There are few summers in a century 
so constantly hot and prolific (where a sufficiency of rain has 
fallen) as that of 1838. 


> Capt. J. D. Wilson of the Steamboat Newcastle 
wishes us to contradict the repert copied into our last parer, 
that he had assisted to kiduap three negro boys and sell them 
into slavery. The paragraph we copied from the Journal of 
Commerce merely stated that he had been charged with 
that crime by David Ruggles, which is a very different thing 
from his conviction. We believe Capt. Wilson is wholly in- 
noceat. There is no need to say a word more until a legal in- 
vestigation has been had. 








Late from Canada.—We rejoice tv learn that but a small 
number only of the prisoners convicted of a participation in 
the ‘Short Hills’ insurrection will be punished with death. 
Three only beside Morreau are likely to fall victims: Chan- 
dier, Waite and M’Leod. On the other hand, sixteen State 
prisoners have been liberated from the jail at Toronto, several 
of whom had been condemned to death. It is supposed that 
the order for their release came out in the Great Western. 
The foliowing are the names of those released—four on con- 
dition of their giving security to keep the peave, and be of 
good behavior for three years—viz: 

Seymour W. H. Stockdell, John McCormick, John Gil- 
lingham, Danie! Snell and William Deleng; and eleven on 
condition of bunishing themselves within three deys from the 
Province, and remaining absent from thence during the re- 
mainder of their lives, viz:—Abraham Haling, Jesse Clearer, 
Silas Bardoeil, John Brown, John Haling, Joseph Milbourn, 
Asa Wixon, Joel Wixon, John Hill, Daniel Shephard and 
Charles Durand, 7 

The Detroit papers mer.tion the seizure on board the 
steamboat Bunker Hill at that port, from Buffalo, of three 
very beautiful cannon, entirely new, from a manufactory in 
the East. They are represented to be ‘ patriot’ goods, in- 
tended for the next campaign. 





From Mexico.—From acommunication made to the Mini- 
ste: of War and Marine, by the Commandant General of the 
State of Tamaulipas, we learn that the sloop Gualpan, hav- 
ing been put off from Tampico to embark some effects on 
board the British packet, was buarded by three armed boats 
from the French blockading brig. The British consul, who 
had hoisted his flag on board the said sloop, and was himself 
steering her, was removed from the helm, and ordered on 
board the French brig He, however, resisted the demand, 
protested against such hostile ings, and iosisted that 
the vessel should be searched. After a short detention be 
was suffered to proceed; and, after placing the objects in 
question on board the packet, the sloo returned withou) fur- 
ther molestation to Tampico. We have enderstood t!.at i: is 
the intention of the consul (Mr, Crawford) to make a com- 
ples to his Government is unwarrantable invasion of 

rights. 
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EXTRACT 
From‘a speech of Mr. Halstead, Representative from this 

State in Congress, on the Indian policy of the Adminis- 

tration, delivered in June last: : 

I view the attempt to execute this pretended treaty, b 
driving from their cultivated fields, their homes, and their 
firesides, this unoffending and peacefal people, as an act of 
more gross oppression and injustice than the final partition 
and disme' ent of Poland in 1792, an act against 
which the civilized world burst out in one universal cry of. 
execration and reprobation. If the moral anger of disinter- 
ested spectators was so strongly and so justly excited by 
the act to which I have referred, what an overwhelming 
burst of righteous indignation will rise up from every por- 
tion of a Christian community, when they understand the 
full extent of the atrocious wrong, oppression, and injus- 
tice, which we are about to perpetuate on this people, a 

ople to whom we are bound, by all the most solemn ob- 
3 of honor, honesty, humanity, and plighted faith, 
which can bind man to man, or nation to nation. Sir, the 
conduct of the last administration and its agents, in relation 
to this pretended treaty, and the course of policy adopted 
under .it which the original bill on the table is intended to 
consummate, that of driving the Cherokees by force from 
their soil, was in my opinion, dictated more by avarice, 
cupidity, and political ambition, than by any sound, just, or 
humane principle. It is an act not even entitled to the 
equivocal commendation which Sir Jonah Barrington gave 
to the attack upon Copenhagen under Lord Cathcart, 
when he said, “that it was the very best devised, the very 
best executed, and the most just and necessary robbery and 
murder now on record.” In my opinion, this is the worst 
devised, the worst executed, the most unjust, and unneces- 
sary robbery, now on record; the most distinguished piece 
of treachery, the most atrocious violation of treaty, obliga- | 
tion, and plighted faith, that has ever stained the annals of | 
a Caristian nation. 

Sir, I au one of those who firmly believe that nations | 
are punished in this world for national offences. Nations 
will have no political existence in a future world, and there- 
fore cannot in their aggregate capacity, receive a just re- 
tribution for their crimes. I therefore fully concur in the 
sentiment of a learned and eloquent divine, “that flagrant | 
national disparity always demands, and always incurs ex- | 
emplary and national visitation.” ‘The truths of history, | 
the deductions of sound philosephy. and the precepts of car | 
holy religion, all concur in the support of this seatiment. | 
Yes, sir, the language of prophetic inspiration denounces | 
“woe unto these that decree unrighteous decrees, and | 
write grievousness which they have prescribed.” And be-| 
lieving thus, I should hold myself recreant to my country | 
and my God, if I could give my assent to any act whici | 
tended to aggravate the wrongs of that unfortunate race of'| 
men, or add another drop to that cup of misery which for 
the last two centuries they have been compelled to drink | 
to the dregs. No, sir, I wish rather to alleviate their sul- | 
ferings, and by making timely reparation to this injured | 
people, avert if possibie the righteous retribution of an of- | 
tended God, which otherwise will, sooner or later, visit the | 
nation for all the wrongs and injastice which we have in- | 
flicted upon the untutcred sons ef the forest. 

If I could consent to infnse another drop of gall into their | 
bitter cup of misery, 1 should not only do violence to my | 
own feelings, but I should detract from the fair character of | 
my native State. who, in all her intercourse with the abo-| 
rigines, has pursued a policy marked by the highest sense | 
of liberality, justice and humanity. There is not a foot of 
her soil that has not been purchased of the Indians. There 
is not a drop of Indian blood that stains her escutcheon.—| 
The voice of New Jersey, both here and elsewhere, has | 
ever been raised, and I trust in God ever will be raised, | 
in behalf of the oppressed Indian. Her state representa- | 
tives have more than once, by acts of beneficent legislation, | 
ealled forth the grateful acknowledgments of the Indian, | 


and caused his prayer to rise to Heaven in invocations of | J 


blessings on the heads of our people. And the voice of 
her national representatives has often resounded in eloquent | 
and fervid appeals in their behalf, through another hall of | 
this building: ‘The name of her Frelinghuysen will live in 
imperishable fragrance in the memory of the Indians, as 
long as their native forests shall afford them a retreat from 
the cupidity of the white man, or their mighty rivers and 
extended prairies furnish them the means of independent 
existence—while his speeches in their hehalf will be read 
and admired as long as the effusions of gennine eloquence, | 
true patriotism and fervid piety, shall maintain their hold 
over the heart of man. 

But as a mere question of policy I am opposed to re- 
moving the Indians by force, west of the Mississippi. It is 


|| ment, juditial, legislative or executive ; and turn not back 





our frontier States, to sweep with the irresistable hurricane 

havoc and desolation, over that devoted country, and to 

tnt gaan its. peaeeful inhabitants in torrents of human 
ood. 

Believing that this policy will assuredly terminate in 
blood, I am anxious it shall not also commence or be carried 
on in blood. If the Indians are to emigrate west of the 
Mississippi, they ought to be induced to do it voluntarily, 
and not by force of arms. I shall therefore vote for the 
amendment of my honorable friend from ‘Tennessee. 





Sound Conservative Principles.—The St. Louis Repub- 
lican, having been taunted with a leaning to “federalism,” 
was called on by the Argus to declare its principles ; and 
they are thus duly set in order before it: 
Our principles, then, are— 
To sTanp BY THE ConsTITUTION, with a firmmess and 
determination which time cannot diminish, adversity shake, 
or the possession of power corrupt: 

To labor for the good of the whole country, without re- 


elevation of any man, however distinguished : 

To oppose, to the bitter end, the concentration of power 
in the Executive hand, as foreign to the genius and destruc- 
tive to the happiness, welfare and glory of the Republic: 

To combat before the people, on all occasions and in all 
places, the arts of the demagogue who would pervert their 

onest confidence to his own vile purposes of personal ad- 
vancement or emolument: 

To shed abroad through the whole land, even to the far- 
thest hamlet on the frontier, the light of that knowledge of 
the benign institutions of our country, which is ihe citizen’s 
only surety against the machinations of the desperate tri- 
flers with the country’s welfare, with whom we are unfor- 
tunately deeply cursed: 

To strike at the door of all corruption in the Govern- 





from our work until their final extermination is complete : 

To heed, at all times, the voice of the people; particu- 
larly when, in tones of entreaty, it cries to the Government | 
of its creation for reliet’ from galling distress; and to de-| 
clare open wartare against that Administration which shall 
return to those cries the heartless answer that *‘4// commu- 
nities ave apt to look to Government for too much :”” 

To denounce, as disgraceful to an American citizen, and 
destructive of American and human liberty, all appeals to 
the bad teelings of our nature : 

To treat him as an enemy to his country and his kind, 
who wonld seek to array the poor against the rich, and es- 
tablish on the ruins of the greatest republic of past or pre- 
sent time, the desperate anarchy of an agrarian system: 

To resist all experiments upon the institutions of the 
conniry, whether governmenial or fiscal, as tending, with 
fatal certainty, to the perversion of the former, the derange- 
ment of the latter, and through these to the detriment and 
unhappiness of the people: 

To force ail officers of the Government to the convic- 
tion that they are the servants of the people, not their mas- 
ters: 

To trample under foot the odious doctrine that the offices 
and emoluments of the country are “spoils of victory” to 
any political party : 

To depreeate interference in elections by those who 
have been placed in office, as tending to perpetuate their 
power: 

To construe the Constitution on that liberal scale which 
will give its beneficent provisions the widest scope of ope- 
ration, without going to a latitudinous and dangerous ex- 
treme: 

‘To foster and cherish the industry and manufactures of 
our own country: 

To carry on a system of internal improvements by the 
General Government, as clearly implied in the Constitu- 
tion, and the strongest and most enduring cement of the 
nion: 

To establish a National Bank, on sound principles, in 
order that the people may have a currency uniform in value 
and sufficient to their wants : 

Finally, to strive unceasingly to elevate and ennoble our 
native land, that her sons, in whatever part of the world 
they go, may find it an honor and a protection to say, “I 
am an American citizen.” 

Such, sir, are the principles we avow. Again, we dare 
you to publish them in your paper. If they are the prin- 
ciples of the Federalists, then we are Federalists, through 
lite and death—for by them we live and die. 


Another New Counterfeit.—H. R. Seymour, Esq. this 
morning in the following description of u new 








a policy which, in my opinion will cost this nation millions 

treasure, and rivers of blood. It is a policy which ac- 
cumulates and concentrates upon our western frontier, a 
a large body of fierce Indian warrios, goaded and excited 
to desperation by repeated acts of injustice; a policy which 
collects all the elements of war and discord into one dark, 
dense cloud, ready whenever some modern Tecumseh, or 


counterfeit: $10 ee County Bank, at Jamestown, 
letter B, No. 4815, dated Dec. 4, 1836; payable to S. 
Hurd; E. T. Foot, Pres. A. D. Putchin, (instead of 
Patchin) Cashier; e ving coarse and paper thick: C. 
Toppan & Co. Philadelphia, engravers. 

wo of these bills were p in this city last night-— 
Any one at all acquainted with money, need not be de- 








Oseols, shall the apply the electric spark, to burst forth in 
horrid flashes of aud conflagration, on the borders of 


Com. Advertiser. 


gard to the claims of party, the interests of sections, or the |} 


From the Jersey City Advertiser, 

Grasshoppers—A Phenomenon.—About noon on Wea 
nesday last a cloud of grasshoppers passed over the city of 
Lancaster, Pa. Their course was from northeast to south. 
west. bie 
On Thursday last, says the Frederick (Md.) Herald, pub: 
lic attention was attracted, at about noon, by the disap; 
ance of the grasshoppers (supposed to be) which have been 
so abundant during the present season. Immense myriads 
of them, apparently from the size of a bee down, werety 
be seen floating in the beams of the sun, and extending = 
far as the eye could reach, in hight and extent. . 

And in this city, a few days since, there appeared ima 
spot on the edge of the wharf, destitute of shrubbery exept 
a few weeds, a congregation of the same insects, amoung’ 
ing, it is said, to abont fifteen bushels. In an hour or two. 
they decamped, and migrated, no one knows whither... 

A Swell.—A fellow who entered his name at ‘the fy. 
change Hotel, in Baltimore, as Col. Benton, from Missis. 
sippi, has been living for a few days past ona most mag. 
nificent scale. His avowed object in visiting the city was 
to purchase slaves for his plantation, and he contracted 
with Messrs. Slatter and Bailey for negroes to the amengt 
of $20,000. His extensive operations in this and some 

other transactions gave him the reputation of being im. 
| mensely rich, and on the strength of this he has rode about 
|in his hired carriage, patronized a tailor and a bootmaker, 
| luxuriated upon the best wines at his hotel, and gone ahead 
|im every way, in astyle of princely magnificence, until 8» 
| tarday, when some one opposed to tle “credit system,” 
| which our hero, unlike his great namesake, is particular 
| friendly to, brought him before Esquire Shane. He was 
| there recognized as a scamp, notorious in the South and 
| West by the name of Hines. He was provided with apart 
ments at the city’s expense. 





Vegetable Morvels.—The Worcester (Mass.) Spy ae 
| knowledges the receipt of a cucumbersiz feet and siz inck 
es in length, raised in the garden of Joshua Clapp, Esq. ia 
| Leicester. The vine from which the cucumber was pluck- 
_ed has nine remaining on it, the aggregate length of whieh, 
including this, is sixty feet, the production of one seed. 

| And there has been raised at Wellsborongh, Pa. a whop- 
| ping whortleberry, measuring two and a half inches incir. 
| cumference. 





From the Alexandria Gazette. 
Cherokees.—We understand, that at the requestof the 
War Department, Gen. Scott has postponed his visit tothe 
North, unt the emigration of the Cherokees in September 
| has been completed. 
| The Hamilton Gazette, printed at Ross’s Landing, in Tem 
| 





nesse, states that— 

‘“‘ The collection of the Indians commenced on the 25th of 
| May last, under the direction of Major Gen. Scott, andst 
the present time, all the Indians are collected at the differ 
ent depots—about 8000 at the Cherokee Agency—2000 at 
this place—1,500 at a new camp 12 miles from the Agency, 
and 800 at Fort Payne, Alabama. Tnese numbers comprise 
all the Indians in the territorial limits of the nation, withthe 
exception of a few. who have pledged their words to come ia, 
in proper time. . = . ®. ee 

“ The whole number of Indians in the nation on the 23d of 
May, was estimated at 16,000—out of this number about 
2000 were despatched by the Superintendent by water 
their new homes in the West during to month ofJune 
They are divided into three parties; the first consisting of 
950, which started about the 15th of June, under the follow 
ing officers: Lieut. Davis, U.S. Artillery conductor; 
Reeves, Walder and Cox, assistants. Messrs. Oates 
Folger, physicians. The second party of 800 started about 
the 10th of June, under the following officers: Lieut. Whit 
ley, U. S. Artillery conductor; Messrs. John Hooke, and Pi 
Price, assistants. Messrs. Hodsen and Morrow, physicians, 
| The third party, consisting of 1,070, started about the II 
| of June in wagons to Waterloo, Alabama, where they 
| tobe embarked in boats. ‘The officers in charge of the party, 
| are Henry B n, cond ; Messrs. Goody and Stan 
| ifer, assistants; Messrs. Hoyle and Willoughby, pine 

We understand the first party mentioned reaehed 
ern Nation in twenty days, without the loss of a life. The 
second party is presumed to be near the borders of the W 
ern Nation, afd the third party, has perhaps by this time 
reached the Mississippi river. 1 
“On account of the season, Gen. Scott on the 18th Jose 
suspended the emigration until the lst September neat@t 


which time vigorous operations will be conimenced ; 


. 


mean time nothing will be done except to subsist the ip 











ceived by them, as they are er imitations. 


at different depots. , 
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A CuaracTer.—Old Waterton, author of the ‘ Wander- 


ings in South America,’ the ssme who had the famous battle 


with the crocedile, in which he mounted the creature’s back 


and put his fingers into his eyes—is now a tranquil inmate of 
his ancestral seat at Walton Hall, in Yorkshire, England. 
Here he has filled his well-timbered park with all the wild 
fowl which inhabit his native country. In woods that never 
echo to the scund of a gun they build their nests, and breed 


ingteat numbers, losing much of that shyness which birds 


contract from the perpetual and relentless warfare waged 
against them by man. : : P r 
Here he has brought about a kind of ornithological mille- 
nium by giving his birds plenty toeat. Theirappetites being 
rovided for, they do not take the trouble to destroy one an- 
other, and live in peace. He has ivy bushes tenanted with 
t owls; the barn fowl, a most expert mouser, is much ad- 
mired by him—a pretty bird, he calls it; and the tawny owl, 
js still more a favorite. The carrion crow breeds in great 
numbers in his domain, and some threescore of them are an- 
nually turned loose on the public. This bird, with its com- 
tand well-built figure, its fine plumage, and its loud and 
various notes at early dawn, and again at latest eve, is, he 
concends, a great ornament of English scenery; and so far 
from being the enemy is the friend of man. He once feasted 
two convalescent friends on young carrion crow pie, on which 
they banqueted with great relish, thiaking the birds were 
igeons. The young rook, it is well known, is often made 
use of for this purpose. Mr. Waterton has taken advantage 
of the opportunity afforded by his intimacy with the birds. of 
his grounds to observe their habits, and has collected the re- 
sult of his observations in a volume of Essays on Ornithology, 
Intely published. A review of it will be found in the London 
Quarterly for July, lately reprinted by Lewer. Eve. Post. 





Animat MaayetismM —Dce. Lardner delivercd a lecture on 
Animnal Magnetism on Monday evening, at a meeting of the 
Hampstead Literary and Philosophical Society. He pro- 
fessed himself to be a convert to the new faith, and stated 
that he had been convinced against his will of the efficacy of 
the mysterious animal emanation. This unknown influence, 
it appears, is capable of reflection from polished surfaces; 
and Dr. Lardner mentioned a case in which all the effects of 
the mesmeric fluid bad been produced after reflection from 
several mirrors, the operator being in a distant room. The 
learned Doctor did not operate on any patients during the 
lecture, as the effects, he admitted, were somewhat uncer- 
tain in the period of operation; but he offered to take any of 
his audience to the hospital, where the miraculous effects of 
the manipulations might be witnessed. 





New Exrepient 1x Hussanpry.—ILn most countries the 
grain in the fields is left to be prostrated to the earth by the 
tain. In Sweden they prevent this accident by the following 
method. The stalks ure gently bent together, and tied in 
bundles as far as the arms can reach, care being taken not to 
break the straws, nor to prevent the circulation of the juice 
The bundle is fastened with a straw rope at about two thirds 
of the hight of the straw, and the heads of the grain thus 
form a sort of umbrella, protecting the straw from the rair 
and giving sufficient air. A man, or even an active boy, can 
bind in a day as much wheat as will produce 100 bushels 
of grain. 


U.S. District Court.—More Slave Cases.—Capt. Eber 
Farrell, of the ship Criterion, was arrested yesterday, charged 
with bringing to this city, fiom the Coast of Africa, four ne- 
groes, for the purpose of enslaving them. The arrest was 
made at the instance of Ruggles. The Criterionarrived here 
on the 26th of May, having on board the negroes in question, 
three of whom remained in the city or went elsewhere, at 
their pleasure, and the other was taken by Capt. F. to his 
father’s residence, in Bangor, Maine, where henowis. The 
Captain stated that he only took the negroes on board as sea- 
men, and would have taken them all back as soon as he re 
turned to the Coast. The men were totally ignorant of our 
language, and it appears they were nearly in a state of starva- 
tion when they fellin with Ruggles. An examination will be 
had on the case this morning, before Judge Betts. 

Capt. Farrell is the saine individual who was tried and ac- 
quitted last spring, on a charge of having murdered his cook. 








Methodism in Texas.—We were actua'ly astonished, and 
atthe same time gratified, at seeing in the Natchez Free 
Traler a statement of the progress of religionin Texas. The 

odists alone have in that country twenty preachers, in- 
cluding six elders and three exhorters. One of their mis- 
aries, the Rev. R. Alexander, has traveled this year, in 
course of his circuit, twenty-two hundred miles on horse- 
, h swamp and prairie, swimming rivers, and 
sleeping out exposed to every privation and inclemency. 
[N. O. Picayune. 


Spontaneous Combustion.—We are informed by Capes 

» that on Wednesday night, 15th inst., at the railroad 

fice in Woodbury, several files of newspapers, on which 

1 had been spilled some time previous, were consumed 

byfire spontaneously kindled, as he believes, there not being 
tty other way of accounting for the combustion. 





| 





A Tornado.—On Thursday afternoon, about four 
o'clock, a violent tornado or-whirlwind, passed over 
the lower part of Mansfield township in this county, 
unroofing buildings, tearing up trees, and spreading 
general devastation in its track. It commenced near 
Asbury, and its course was northeasterly. .William 
Carhart’s barn was unroofed, the top taken off Wm. 
Miller’s barrack, which was filled with wheat, and 
some of the straw carried near a mile and a half.— 
Capt. Samuel Bowlby’s orchard was prostrated and 
an oak tree, about three feet over, standing near the 
road, was taken out by the roots and carried across 
the street; many fruit and other trees were torn up 
on Peter and John Wire’s farm. A horse hitched to 
a wagon was standing near the Point Mill, the wagon 
was torn ftom the horse and broken to pieces, while 
the horse remained unjured. The roof of Samuel 
Davis’s house was taken off, and otherwise injured. 
David P. Shrope’s barn, in the corner of Hunterdon 
county, was entirely prostrated, and several tons of 
hay scattered in every direction, some of which was 
carried to Brooklyn Pond, a distance of about nine 
miles! Abraham Lunger’s dwelling, barn and wagon 
house were prostrated; and though two women were 
spinning in the barmat the time, and had a little child 
with them, they escaped without injury. The whole 
of the contents of a burning coal pit were carried up 
to an immense height, forming a column of fire, des- 
cribed by those who witnessed it as a spectacle awfully 
grand. Mr. Swayze's property on Schooley’s Moun- 
tain was some injured. 

We can form no estimate of the loss sustainned by | 
this destructive agent. But it must have been great, 
as general devastation marked its track. 

[Warren (N. J.) Journal. 


A Novel Arrival.—Arrived at this port yesterday, sloop 
Native, Capt. Solomon Attaquen, from.the Indian Plantation, 
Marshpec, Mass. This vessel was built by the native Indians 
on their plantation, is owned by them, and is commanded by 
one of their number. She is 32 tons burthen, and is here for 








a cargo of lumber. [Bangor, Maine, Whig. 





Ross’s Lanpino, Tcun., Aug. 3. | 

Cherokee Emigration.—We learn by a gentleman trom | 
the Agency, that Gen. Scott and John Ross have at length | 
come to an understanding in regard te the remaval of the | 
remaining Cherokees. We have not heard the particulars, 
but suppose Ross assumes the entire responsibility, and 
guaranties to carry them off as fast as the Government was 


pledged to do. 





Death by Lightning —The'cases of death by lightning | 
have occurred so frequently in all parts of the country during | 
the present summer, thut we have not kept a record of them. | 
The Rev. J. Taylor, of Pittsburg, was killed on Friday the | 
17th inst., while on a visit to his friends in Mercer County, | 
Pa. He was well known as the calculator of the annual | 
Almanac published in that city. 





Juvenile Enterprise.—Proposals have been issued_in 
Albany for the publication of a periodical to be called the 


THE NEW-YORKER—NEW VOLUME. 


The Sixth Semi-Annual Volume of The New- Yorker, Quarto Edi« 
tion, will commence on Saturday the 22d of September next. The ‘ 
Publishers propose to issue it on entire new and beautiful type, and 
to make all other improvements which Experience may suggest or the 
wishes of its patrons may designate. 

It is not now contemplated, however, that any radical change in 
the character or conduct of the work willbe found desirable. It will 
still be printed on a large imperial sheet of fine paper, in a Double 
Quarto form, making sixteen large and closely printed pages per 
week of reading matter exclusively, or two volumes per annum of 
416 large Quarto pages each. Eight pages of each number (there 
being three wide columns on a page) will be devoted exclusively to 
Original and Selected t.iterary matter—Tales, Poems, Reviews, Bio- 
graphical, Humorous and Descriptive Sketches; Anecdotes, Miscel- 
lanies, &c. In the department of Original Literature, the New-York- 
er is regularly favored with contributions of some from the most emi- 
nent writers of this country, as is well known to all the readers of the 
work, though itis not deemed advisable to parade their vames before 
the public in an advertisement. But a larger space is usually devo- 
ted to selections from the distinguished Reviews, Magazines and oth- 
er periodicals of the day, American and Foreign, with occasional ex- 
tracts from new books of great merit and interest. It will be the aim 
of the Editors to present in this, as in otber departments, a faithful 
abstract of all that is passing, so az to afford a correct general idea of 
the Literature of the day. 

Beside these, another page will generally be devoted to brief 
Critical Notices, announcements of works in press, and other literary 
items. A tenth will be devoted to Popular Music; and the six re- 
maining to the Political, oreiga and General News of the Day,— 
Under the Political head, questions of high public interest will at 
times be temperately discussed; but the general purpose of this 
department will be the careful presentation of all eveuts and inci- 
dents of political moment occuring from time to time in the several 
States, or at the seat of Government. Ali Conventions, Nominations, 
&c., of importance, will be duly noted, and full returns of all Elec- 
tions occuring throughout the Union will be regularly compiled for 
presentiuformation and future reference. The General Intelligence 
willlikewise be prepared with an eye rather to correctness and utility 
than the gratification of a voracious and indiscriminate appetite for 
the noveland the marvellous, In fine, it will be the aim of the Ed- 
itors to present a useful public journal, which may be perused with 
profit and satisfaction by persons of all pure tastes and a!) intelligent 
classes. The generous patronage heretofore exteuded to it afford an 
evideuce that their labors have not been in vain, 

TERMS. 

The Quarto New Yorker will be published every Saturday evening, 
in the style and manner above stated, at Four Doliars per annum, or 
Three aod a Half when payment is made in advauce. Five Dollars 
remitted free of Postage will pay fora year and a half, or three semi- 
annual volumes. Ten Dollars wiil pay for three years, or three sub- 
ecribers for oue year. F fteen Dollars remitted freo of charge will 
pay for five copies one year. Subscriptions are respectfully solieited 
Address, H. GREELEY & CO., 127 Nassaw st, 
i Subscribers who forward the money for the new volume before 
its commencement, will be supplied with the other edition of the 
paper, up to the time of such commencement, without charge. 


Tue New Yorker, Folio, or common newspaper form, is printed 
at the same office on Saturday mornings, and made up of the greater 
part of the same matter with the above (excluding Music). It is af- 
forded at Three Dollars per annum or Two and a Half in advance; 








“‘ Youth’s Literary Messenger,” by William G. Bishop, a 
youth of some 16 or 17 summers, and to our knowledge a 
smart boy, capable of the undertaking. ‘Terms, one dollar 
per annum—published in monthly numbers of 24 octavo 
pages. 


Fire in Tarrytown.—The dwelling-house and tobacconist 
establishment of Mr. Willett Carpenter, in the village of Tar- 
tytown, was destroyed by fire on the night of the 16th inst. 











THEATRES. 

Miss Clifton —This talented actress closed a highly successful en- 
gagement at the Park on Thursday evening, by taking a benefit, at 
which she was grected by one of the fullest and most fashionable 
houses of the season. ‘Eustace’ was the part chosen for the display 
of her powers, and her spirited and happy personation of it won for 
her repeated bursts of appl At the 1 of the play she 
was called out, (a custom, by the way, more honored in the breach 
than the observance,) made an appropriate acknowledgement, and 
gracefully received two wreaths thrown to her from the boxes. We 
really hope this lady will soon be re-engaged by the management of 
the Park, as, perhaps with the exception of Miss Tree, she is the best 
card in the country. 

Thursday was the last night of the season; the new season com- 
mences, however, on Monday, and we are promised many noveltics. 
Mr. Power, the Prince of Paddies, Mr. and Mrs. soi-distant Chas. Mat- 
thews, and Miss Tree, aro announced as engaged, and we look for a 
brilliant season. 

Mr. Power opens on Monday in ‘ Sir Patrick O’Plenipo’ and ‘ Pat 
Rooney,’ and we hope will be welcomed as warmly as his true Irish 
heart could wish. Every one who loves funand anathematizes the 
blues, let him gather up his garments and betake himself to the Park 








[Camden (N. J.) Republican. 





Ten Dollars, post paid, will be received as in full for five copies one 
year. Orders pvomptly attended to. - 

New York, Aug. U1, 1838, 

0 Editers of journals with which we exchange (and those only), 
are earnestly requested to give our new Prospectus one insertion, if 
consistent. The favor will be remcmbered. 


FAarcvied, 
Qn Friday, 17th inst. Wm. Whittingham, of England, to Anna Ma- 
ria, daughter of Wm. Whittingham of this city. 
On Monday, George Lovering, of Sudbury, to Elizabeth Hartshorn, 
of Boston. 
On Wednesday, Wm. B. Maclay to Antoinette, and Isaac P. Martin 
to Cornelia, daughters of M. Walton, Esq. all of this city. 
Also, Capt. Stephen Jarvis, of New Orleans, to Lyaia G. daughter 
of the Jate Judge Prescott, of New Hampshire. 
On Thursday, Wm. J. Staples, to Hannah M. daughter of William 
Wright. 
Also, Addison Warner to Elizabeth Amerman. 


Bied, 
On Friday, 17th inst, Joseph Rogers, aged 38 years. 
Also, Miss ila Duffy, 22. : 
OnSunaay, at Philipstown, Putnam Co, Adelaide, only daughter of 
Geo. M. and Hester Ann Coyart, of this city, aged 4. 




















On Thursday, 16th ~~ Charles — , aged 50. 

On Saturday, Gilbert e, ag 

On Monday, Chtharine M. wife of Jose Daven}: 

Also, Mrs. E. D. Harris, late of Jersey City, ed 

On Tuesday, an infant child of Horace and Mary-Y. C. Greeley. 
Also, William Thompson, Esq. aged 

On Wednesday, John Truesdell, aged 25. 

Also, Margaret, widow of Silas aged 75. 

Also, Mary <- wife of baka? “Coun. = 
At Houston, Texas, Thomas Sheldon, Esq. aged 

In this city, Eli consort of the late Wm. Welch, aged 80. 


At Hamilton, n Peck, a soldier of the Revolution, aged 90, 
At Moorestown, N..J, 








on Monday, $ 


. Daniel Higbee. 
Philadelphia, Ren, soldier of the Revolution, aged = 2. 
At Philedelphia’ Captala Wiha. French, of Warten, Maine, aged 2°. 
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BEATS THERE A HEART ON EARTH SINCERE? 


AIR FROM THE OPERA OF THE MAID OF CASHMERE—ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR BY L. MEIGNEN, 
+ # : 7 fee ss Espressive molto. ‘ 
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LINES FOR MISS JONSON'S ALBRIM. His kick’s severe, no doubt of that, i> Mr. W.B. Sturrzvanr, long a local Agent for The New- York- ter. W 
; 08 & FOURS, ass. For he is strong indeed ; er, hae become more intimately connected with its interests, & to sap t 
THIS animil is notso fleet One slapp’d Job Jackson’s nose as flat shortly depart on a tour of collection and of eneral attention to wn. We . 
As rabbits in the woods, As any you ever sced. W. Barlow. siness concerns through a portion of the State of New-York. Vanity f. 
But yet his little snubby feet = trust none of our patrons will on this age 4 nagienh 10) me then tel 
Can walk o'er neighborhoods. EPIGRAM—TO A QUACK. paceman b cf A ng Aen He pverter poy tall on the groaiet = Te ue 
His ears are long, his hair is short, Where’er admission thou canst gain— even of those that he may ultimately visit. We for will fod 
Like silk, and not like wool; Where’er thy phiz can pierce, grad nese ak oe win.cech towaeas he anaes a vi the otenaed wane 
His voice is louder than a snort— At once the doctor they retain, rsonal obligation for any aid rendered him notice, 
Yes, louder than a ball! The mourners and the hearse. our potronage. sought | 
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